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MR. DION BOUCICAULT. 
Fliving dramaticauthors 
the subject of our en- 
Staving this week is at once 
© most prolific and the 
Most successful, if success, 
at is to say, may be mea- 
Sured by the popular plau- 
ts and the pecuniary re- 
Sults. There are those, we 
Now, who think far other- 
Wise, and these, while they 
Teadily admit the clever- 
Ress of Mr. Boucicault, look 
“pon him as prostituting 
1S talents for the sake of 
“atching the masses, thus 
Sacrificing art to his pocket. 
© has perhaps been given 
. ho other writer to state, 
*S he has done, that a suc- 
“essful drama is worth to 
Im some 40,000/.! and 
“ertainly no other contem- 
Porary dramatist turns out 
%king pieces with the ra- 
Pidity that he does. At 
18 moment Jormosa is 
Nightly crowding Old 
Tury, and already two 
Sther dramas from the same 
Pen are announced to ap- 
Pear within a few days. 
‘or is this all; Mr. Bou- 
“lcault has won honours in 
°ther directions. As an 
ctor he has been eminently 
Successful, and his retire- 
Nent from the active duties 
the stage, only a few 
Months ago, was widely 
and most deeply deplored. 
~& excelled in the de- 
Meation of Irish character, 
ough his talents for the 
Active duties of the stage 
youd seem to have been ra- 
€r acquired than natural, 
ie he can hence scarcely 
© said to have reached the 
Very highest ranks of the 
Me ofession, The imperson- 
lon by which he made his 

R ark in London was Myles- 
7 Coppaleen, in The Col- 
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1 which he afterwards 
R “4 in his very successful drama of Arrah-na- 
1 ae Boucicault was born in Dublin, December 26, 
orate was educated there, under the care of his 
ie lan, Dr. Lardner, and afterwards at the London 
Ghe Ma ai Before he had attained the age of twenty- 
ion a pathy established his reputation by the produc- 
Poliphé that favourite comedy, London Assurance, 
Biece out at Covent-garden, March 4, 1841. This 
ry nt kept the stage ever since, either in this coun- 
QUthor a America, and it is to be regretted that the 
© take a pao furnished other plays of a similar class 
ram er place by the side of it. Comedies and 
4S—principally adaptations—followed in rapid 
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MR. DION BOUCICAULT. 


(From a Photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company, Regent-street. ) 


succession. he Irish Heiress, Alma Mater, Old Heads 
and Young Hearts, Love in a Maze, Used Up, The 
Willow Copse, Janet Pride, Louis the Eleventh, The 
Corsican Brothers (February 24, 1852), The Vampire, 
and Faust and Marguerite, being furnished to the 
Haymarket, Adelphi, and Princess’s. Many of the 
above-named pieces are still favourites, and they have 
engaged the talents of the best actors of the day. In 
January, 1853, Mr. Boucicault married that popular 
artist, Miss Agnes Robertson, of the Princess's 
Theatre, and soon after sailed with his wife to the 
United States, where they appeared at the Chamber’s- 
street Theatre and at the Winter Garden. Mr. Bou- 
cicault did not return_to.England till July 18, 1860, 
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[Price ‘THREEPENCE. 
Post Free 4s. 4d. per Quarter. 


During his absence his edu- 
cation in “sensational” 
matters must have made 
rapid progress. On Sep- 
tember 10 was produced at 
the Adelphi Zhe Colleen 
Bawn, Mr. and Mrs. Bou- 
cicault appearing in the 
leading parts. The ‘sensa- 
tion header” in the water- 
scene at once took the town 
by storm, and the play had 
an uninterrupted run of 231 
nights, and afterwards, in 
conjunction with Zhe Octo- 
roon, was played many 
nights more. Mr. Bouci- 
‘cault next essayed manage- 
ment, but in this he failed. 
He took Astley’s, and en- 
deavoured to transform it 
into a West-end theatre. 
For this purpose the house 
was partially reconstructed, 
and re-named the ‘“ West- 
minster.” But people would 
not cross the water, and the 
enterprise proved a failure, 
and swallowed up the 
managers resources. Our 
author managed, however, 
to retrieve his fortunes by 
the Streets of London, a 
drama of low life, brought 
out at the Princess’s August 
1, 1864. The great sen- 
sation-monger, remarks a 
contemporary on this piece, 
“had in this play provided 
a fresh stimulus for the 
somewhat jaded taste of the 
groundlings—a house on 
fire, warranted not to leave 
an unpleasant smell after 
the curtain came down. 
The public bolted the bait, 
and for hundreds of nights 
the conflagration attracted 
crowds to the theatre. In 
fact, ever since the manage- 
ment has been in the habit 
of producing the Streets of 
London when other plays 
lose their power of attrac- 
tion. At the same theatre 
was produced, on March 22, 
1863, Arrah-na-Pogue, one 
of the most successful, and 
by many persons considered 
the best of all Mr. Boucicault’s dramas.” Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s next play, Zhe Long Strike (Lyceum, September 
15, 1866), did not run with the prosperous course of 
its predecessors. But he soon obtained consolation for 
this failure. On Oct. 6, 1866, Mr. Sefton Parry opened 
the New Holborn Theatre with a drama by Dion Bou- 
cicault, called Flying Scud, and for a twelvemonth 
Flying Scud continued to win the Derby in Holborn. 
This is but a resumé of Mr. Boucicault’s dramatic 
labours, for he has produced in all over 150 pieces, 
original or translations ; and he once stated before a 
commission that he was willing to keep all the theatres 
of London going ; and really it seems very like as if 
the boast is not far off realisation. 
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THEY were pur- 
suing the usual 
reading of Eng- 
lish history in the 
schoolroom one 
afternoon, and 
had reached the 
period of Henry 
4 the Eighth’sreign, 
j when Jack, as 
he was generally 
~ called, who was 
EN as listening _ spell - 
; EB * bound to Lizette’s 
rendering of the 
death of Anne Bo- 


2 


Snip otek \ leyn, suddenly in- 
SE ae ‘\ terrupted— 

“SS WAY“ Miss) Ma- 

. \\\ quand,” said he, 


‘will papa’s second wife be beheaded ?” 

‘* No one is beheaded in this country. Attend to your 
lesson,” answered Miss Maquand, not lifting her eyes 
from the printed page, 

‘Tom Bragg says he wouldn’t have a step-mother if he 
was me,” continued this irrepressible. 

‘Well, you haven’t one. Go on, Lizette.” 

‘* But he says I’m going to have one,” persisted the boy. 
**T say, Miss Maquand, do you know who she is? Tom 
said he listened one night, and he heard his mother say 
that Mr. Severance—that’s papa—was going to marry his 
governess. What is a governess, Miss Maquand ?” 

‘Jack, if you interrupt again, I shall—”’ But here 
Miss Maquand looked up in a pink flush and dropped her 
book to the floor, at the sight of Mr. Severance himself 
leaning in at the open window, and listening gravely. 

“*Tf you please, Miss Maquand,” said he, as if nothing 
had happened, ‘‘ you may dismiss school. Come. ‘My 
boat is by the shore ;’ bring the children’s bathing- 
dresses, and we'll off to the beach and have a toss in the 
surf.” 

Down at the beach it seemed as if half the world had 
emigrated and pitched a tent. AJl manner of picturesque 
groups were collected on the sands, while the bathers 
flashed in the sun like dolphins, shouting and buffeting 
with the sea, and coming out anything but picturesque. 
Not having spirits for the occasion, Miss Maquand with- 
drew after the first, leaving Mr. Severance and Lizette to 
keep up the frolic without her. Shortly after, returning 
to the sands, in order not to miss the hilarity and beauty 
of the scene, she paused upon one of the cliffs, and 
listened with closed eyes to-the wild intoning of the psalm 
of the sea, to the rills of laughter that rippled in between ; 
and then, as she grew accustomed to the silvery tumult, 
she was aware of voices ascending from below the sand- 
hill on which she sat, which came to her, quite naturally, 
according to the laws of acoustics, and obligingly informed 
her that ‘‘ Mr. Severance had left Miss Maquand at home, 
for a wonder ; for there he was bathing with Lizette all 
alone.” 

**T wonder if Miss Maquand has heard all the hard 
things people say about them?’ Whereupon the voice 
detailed a few in vivacious fashion, while Miss Maquand 
sat above, like one rooted to the spot, till Mr. Severance 
called to her :— 

‘Come unto these yellow sands ;” and down she went, 
and the gossips shook hands with her, and said :— 

** Ah, Miss Maquand, you here? Does bathing always 
use you ill? It has washed the colour quite out of your 
cheeks.” 

And Mr. Severance answered for her, ‘‘ Miss Maquand 
uses only the bloom of youth; and perhaps you don’t 
know that is a fast colour, warranted to wash;” and the 
rose blossomed on her cheek again—not so much at his 
words as at his kind intention—confirming his assertion. 

It seemed to Miss Maquand that she had come to the 
beach only to hear those warning voices. Should she 


heed them? All that week they haunted her, rung in her | 


ears. Set themselves to favourite airs. That they should 
blame him when he had suffered so much, that was the 
sting ; that they should misunderstand her when she 
had been living a poem that a child might learn by heart, 
that was hard. But where should she go? And idly 
turning over the daily paper, Fate took the matter in 
hand and directed her glance : 


ANTED.—A Competent Governess. Salary liberal. 


References exchanged. Any one desiring such a Situation will 
direct to JoHnN MARTIN. 

She took the paper up to her own room and opened 
her desk. Her hand trembled so violently that she could 
hardly hold the pen. She was going to leave him! To 
miss his constant sympathy, his smile, bis encouraging 
word. He was all she had—and yet, in the eyes of the 
world, he was nothing to her. 1n that new home, that 
looked so cold and barren of delight, how painful it would 
be to glance back at this, and picture them going on their 


happy way without her, with another in her place! Oh, 
if he had never been. kind to her! if he had 
never looked at her more than at Mrs. Mar- 


garet! But all the same, it must end—and some hot 
tears fell on the sheet before her; but Fate was inex- 
orable, and guided the hand that wrote, 


Mr. Martin, —Dear Sir,—I have read your advertisement, 
and as I am in need of a situation of the kind, and can refer you 
to a Piniaieen well known in the business circles of , 1 
should be glad if you would appoint a meeting with, truly 
yours, KATHARINE MAQUAND. 

‘A good name, by Jove!” said Mr. Martin putting 
on his spectacles to spell out the letters Katharine had 
dashed off with her uncertain hand, “Katharine May- 
n-ard —that’s it, Katharine Maynard. There used to be 
a family of May nards here as rich as Croesus. TI wonder 
whether she is any branch of it? There must have been a 
turnin. the tide, and then he sat down and atiswered :-— 


Dear Madam,—I appoint an interview for Tuesday next, 


44 my office, 99, 
and one.—Truly yours, JoHN Marvin. 


‘* When it is all decided,” she said, after reading this 
letter, ‘‘I will break it to Mr. Severance, and then there 
will be no help for it,” And that night, when he came 
home and gave to her the new diary, as he had promised— 
a gorgeous book, bound in velvet and painted in water 
colours—she felt as guilty ‘as if ‘she had stolen it. : 

‘*T shall never have anything precious enough to write 
in it,” she said, admiring the tender hue of the forget-me- 
nots. 

*¢ Who knows?” Mr. Severance returned, with the air of 
one propounding a riddle to which he held the key. 

‘Are you ill, Miss Maquand? You are looking pale. 
You must take a vacation ”—smiling to himself. ‘‘ These 
children are wearing you to a shadow.” pec 

And Miss Maquand sighed ‘and disputed the ability of 
the children to reduce her to such an extreme. 

And so Tuesday—the eventful Tuesday—came; and she 
went down to breakfast with her heart beating like an 
anvil in her bosom, loud and heavily ; starting at every 
sound, quivering like an aspen at every kind word ; for it 
seemed to her as if Mr. Severance, like the princess in the 
fairy tale, discoursed nothing but pearls and rubies across 
the breakfast-table that pleasant summer morning. The 
sun glittered in the old-fashioned silver urn, and freshened 
the morning glories beginning to fade in the antique por- 
celain, and flirted among the garden-flowers clustered in 
the vase, and beamed in the children’s laughing eyes, in 
their pretty curls, and lay like a crown across the bronze 
locks of Mr. Severance. Presently this breakfast-table 
would be only a fragrant memory, very sweet and very 
sad. What would that other be like? Solemn and frigid, 
no doubt, or lighted only by the mirth of newly-awakened 
children coming hungry from sleep. And while these 
thoughts gnawed at her fragment of pleasure, and rather 
heightened it than otherwise, Mr. Severance took up his 
hat and kissed the children, and said to Miss Maquand, 


* Take a holiday, of course, if you. Wish it;” then, after a 
mifiite’s pause, gazing at her all the While, ‘‘ I hope that 
by-and-bye all your days will be holidays, Katharine !’ 
and he held her hand just an instant longer than ever 
before, and looked as‘ if—as if—oh ! did looks mean any- 
thing ? or did one see only the reflection of one’s wishes 
in a look ? 

Katharine followed to the city in the next train. 
Through what fields of morning fragrance and coolness 
they sped, where one just caught a glint of the bird’s 
wings, a strophe of his hymning ; over what reaches of 
blue water, dimpled by the wind, they hung an instant ; 
what bunches of grasses, topped with laughing faces, with 
roguish eyes, came out to see them flash by? It seemed 
to her that all these things were being stereotyped upon 
her mind to serve for future solace: so she might picture 
him every morning beholding the same landscape, the 
same faces, the same sweet phases of nature, that she had 
known. But, the brief whirl over, she went straight 
to the office at — Street. A gentleman, who was 
writing at a desk, with his back to the door, bade her 
come in, in answer to her knock, without looking round, 
as if he wished first to finish the business in hand. 

‘‘T have come to see Mr, Martin,” said Katharine. 
66 I ats) 

‘‘Mr. Martin will be in directly,” said the gentleman, 
laying down his pen and facing her. 

‘Katharine! You ?” 

‘¢Mr. Severance! Oh, you won’t think I mean to do 
anything underhand, will you?) I—TI thought it would— 
be best.” i 

‘¢ What would be best, Katharine ?” 

“¢ 'o—to make —a change.” 

“‘How admirably we agree!” laughingly. ‘‘I under- 
stand now; you surprised me. So you are the Miss 
Maynard Martin has had a correspondence with? What 
a stupid mistake of his! But perhaps you don’t know 
that Mr. Martin is my business agent, who transacts all 
these little affairs for me, to which I have no time to 
attend ?” Katharine, too overwhelmed to reply, had sunk 


| With a face expressive of anything but rapture ; 
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Street, between the hours of twelve | intothe chair he brought her, andcalmly awaited t 


heevent: 


6 i n. Ladver 
‘You see,” he pursued, ‘‘ I am a provident ma contin” 


tised for a new governess in order to provide again 1d not 
gencies ; in order that those children of mine shou wills 
ride rough-shod over me, nor follow their own Nee 
altogether, in case I frightened you away. I leave esults 
to Martin, you know, and he gives me the grand ae “a 
—such as this—and spares me the details, merely he 
tioning that he has a Miss Maynard in prospect. Miss 
truth is, I was not quite satisfied with you ain. 
Maquand gasped, and caught her breath like one 12 Ly : 
‘“‘T was not quite satisfied with you—as a governé tha- 
wanted you for something far nearer and dearer, “h A 
rine. Will you make an engagement with me that sost 
last through the eternities? Will you restore the rs 
love and youth of myheart? Fate has again eerste y 
into my arms. Willyou Stay, darling? Will you Pe 
wife?” Mr. 

And to-day the #ossips are confounded, because ding 
and Mrs. Severance have issued cards for a wedé™” 
reception. 

(THE END.) 


> Bh 4 : 
The Power of Gulbishers: 
OR, DISENCHANTMENT: A SERIO-COMIC sKETCH. 


By Mrs. Ciara M. Ropertson. 
Author of ** The Happy Release,” ‘‘ The Good-hearted 
fellow,” ke. 

Se’ al 


Sys MAY GOLDSLEY was a rather tall and voy 
as sentimental young lady of thirty-two (her tlt 


to 


then they were—as at least one lady had been overheat ha 


say—‘‘ Heavenly.” Miss Goldsley, being sentimental, 
a loving heart to exchange for another, and Mr. Gray) 
being unsentimental and worldly, had whiskers to se" 
The heart had been a long time in the matrimonl a, 
market and was getting stale, the whiskers had bee? one 
gaged (unsuccessfully) heiress hunting so long ‘tha 
they were getting rather grey, and needed the occasion 
application of a restoring fluid vulgarly known as hav, 
dye ; so the rather grey whiskers—or, in the ‘‘sing¥ ao 
language of the impassioned writer, may we not wer 
Whisker ?—despairing of doing better, besieged the rat 
stale Heart, and, after a faint show of resistance, 4 
Heart yielded. ‘Then you love me, dear one ?” plea 
the Whisker, as he gently pressed the Heart’s right hant* 
‘“¢Oh, how fondly!” replied the Heart, returning 7 
hand pressure with interest. ‘*And will consent he y 
stow upon me this precious hand and—heart ?” ‘ T ¢ 
are thine already, adored one,” murmured the Hear ? 
letting her chignoned head drop gently on to the adjacr 
shirt-front. ‘‘Yes, but at the altar, dearest, at. 
altar,” persisted the Whisker, anxiously, as he imprint’ 
a faint kiss on the extreme tip of the Heart’s nos* 
‘Oh, hush, Augustus,” whispered the Heart, bashfally , 
‘if any oneshould hear you!” ‘* Well, and what if Hey 
do,” retorted the Whisker, rather emphatically ; A hal 
are your own mistress, arn’t you?” (Heart, faintly, /, 
am”) ‘and of age, are you not?” (Heart, simpering, id 
am, just”) ‘‘and you love me better than all the wor 4 
don’t you ?” (Heart, suddenly, flinging a pair of bony ao 
round Whisker’s neck, and all but strangling him by t 


| fervour of her embrace, ‘‘I do, my soul’s idol, my adore 


Whisker submitted to Heart’s emp a 
broke in, pleadingly, ‘‘ What is to hinder us from getting 
married?” and so, after a suitable show of coyness 4? 
opposition, it was agreed. ‘ 2 : . . - 
The time was afternoon and the scene a schoolroo™ 
hired by the Heart’s thirty-eight female cousins, W os 
frantic with fear at the idea of their beloved and wealthy 
relation marrying a penniless fortune hunter, or, in oe H 
any one at all, had met together to see what steps coU 
be taken in order to prevent any such catastrophe. _, A 
One of their number was a lady who had the reputatt© d 
of being a strong-minded woman, and her the rest ha 
been unanimous in voting to the chair, thereby proving 
that they were not altogether wanting in judgme?™ 
*‘ Ladies,” commenced the chairwoman elect, aS § . 
drew forth a pocket handkerchief, in size and shape som? 
thing like a juvenile table-cover, and blew her nose 10 ® 
energetic and determined manner, ‘Ladies, let us 10° 
all the facts of this case calmly in the face. (Hear, ere 
Miss Goldsley is our mutual cousin—(A voice : *‘She18 / 
—and therefore our relation. (Three voices togethe ' 
“She is.”) She is rich—(thirty voices simultaneously, ; 
‘“She is”)—and old—(thirty-seven voices in eager chort»: 
“She is, very”)—too old to marry—(cries of ‘‘Muc?s 
much”)—and it naturally follows that, not marryin® 
she’ll die—(sensation)—I don’t mean at once or violent y: 5 
of course, but in time—say in years—and it 4S 
follows that if she dies unmarried, some of us, being Me 
nearest relations, will get her money.” (Cries of 
course, of course,” and glances of bitter hatred ea 
mistrust exchanged between the thirty-seven.) Aftet 
brief pause the speaker continued: ‘‘ We don’t know whic 
of us will be the lucky ones, of course, but this w® 3 
know, that if Miss Goldsley marries we shall none of or 
ever get our rights, and that Miss Goldsley is in dang, d 
of marrying we know but too well; how, in fact, cou 
we failto know, with her housemaid in our pay, 
cook enlisted in our interests, and her very coachman 
buttons under our thumb and finger, as one may Bay 
With her every act noted, her every word repeated ore ss 
how, I ask, could we fail to know the dreadful trut 7 
(several voices : ‘‘ How, indeed ”)—and yet know1ns in- 
what are we todo? (Several more voices; ‘¢ What, do 
deed.”) We can’t forbid her marriage on the grow? ‘oes 
her being under age, because she isn’t—(several Ae 
eagerly; ‘* Certainly not”)—and we can’t stop 1 


one, I do.”) 


and 
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having her put into a lunatic asylum. (Groans.) 
I waited upon her early this morning, so ‘early, in fact, 
that she had but just risen. I reasoned with her on the 
impropriety of her conduct, but in reply she even went 
So far as to tell me to mind my own business, and ex- 
pressed her intention to do just as she thought proper.” 
Sensation.) A voice: “Did you tell her that we, her 
Oving relations, having her interest only at our hearts, 
ought it our duty to make inquiries about Mr. Gray, 
and that by so doing we had discovered him to be nothing 
ut avile fortune hunter?” ‘‘I did, and added, more- 
Over, that I was sure if she married him he would break 
aer heart.” ‘And what reply did she make to that?’ 
She laughed in a reckless manner, and said, ‘Let him.’ 
Profound sensation.) Ithen asked her what she could 
Possibly see in such a plain, stumpy little individual 
as Mr. Gray, to throw herself away upon; and by dint 
of much cross-questioning I induced her to confess that 
lt was his whiskers that charmed her, and them alone. 
adies, I have this moment been struck with an idea. 
ur enemy’s strength, like Samson’s, lies in his hair. 
Could we but deprive Mr. Gray of his whiskers, which 
alone have bewitched our relative, his power over her 
Would be lost. I havea plan, which, as the walls have 
ears, and we cannot be too cautious, I will presently dis- 
close in a whisper.” . ; : : ° : : ‘ 
The time, 11 p.m. The night was dark; the scene a 
lonely road, skirted by cabbage fields; and on this lonely 
road a gentleman was walking slowly and meditating. Mr. 
Gray—for it was he—was evidently in a brown study, 
wondering, perhaps, whether it would be absolutely ne- 
cessary for him to act with common civility towards the 
lady whose home he had just left, the Mrs. Gray who is 
to be, for the first two or three days after matrriage—in 
fact, such time as he can get possession of her wealth— 
and if so, how on earth he should be able to do so. 
When, lo, his meditations were suddenly and cruelly 
interrupted at the very darkest part of the road by 
something mysterious confronting him ; and, looking up, 
he beheld, as well as the darkness would permit, the 
outlines of a tall dark figure, enveloped in a large cloak 
(rumour says a lady’s waterproof), with a something 
ike a cowl drawn over its head hiding every 
feature, with the exception of a fine Roman_ nose, 
which, apparently scorning concealment, stood out, 
even in the very uncertain light, clearly defined. 
The parley was short but decisive. How it ended 
may be gathered from the fact that a pair of scissors 
flashed on the scene, a strong, sharp click or two were 
heard, and the long cherished and glorious whiskers of 
Augustus fell to the ground. 4 : : ‘ : 
Miss Goldsley was in a flutter of excitement, an 
ecstacy of delight. The happy day she had been so 
ardently longing for—for over twenty years—had come 
at last. In another hour she would be a bride, and mis- 
tress of the most adorable pair of whiskers in the whole 
world. ‘Dear, dear Augustus, why did he not come Y? 
Suddenly the room-door opened, and a little man entered 
hurriedly. He was dressed as a bridegroom might be, 
yet Miss Goldsley knew him not. In place of her Augus- 
tus stood one who might resemble a gaudy parrot when 
stripped of his plumage, a poodle dog shorn of his coat, 
or a bald-headed beauty without her wig—who might re- 
semble anything or everything indeed but the adored 
one, who left her side so late on the previous night. Miss 
Goldsley, starting up from a couch she had been reclining 
on, looked unutterable things, as the little man, sinking 
on his knees at her feet, and speaking in accents of the 
softest reproach, pleaded, ‘‘ Can it be possible that in me 
you fail to recognise your own adoring, loving Gusty Y? 
‘You, my Gusty!” literally shrieked the lady. ‘‘ You, you 
cannot be, you are not; and yet that voice, those eyes, that 
nose, it must be ! Wretched man, what have you done with 
—where are your whiskers?” ‘‘They are gone, dearest 
of women, but 1 am here ready to fulfil my promise of 
marriage and make you mine for ever.” * Never, Sir,” 
interposed Miss Goldsley, indignantly ; and she kept her 
word. In vain her wretched Augustus protested that he 
could not live without her; in vain he reminded her of 
her vows of eternal constancy ; in vain he told her a long 
story respecting the loss of his whiskers, how he had been 
waylaid by twelve armed men, and how, after fighting 
desperately and knocking down six, he had been over- 
powered by numbers, and had had his whiskers cut from 
his face by those whose only motive for so acting must 
have been sheer envy of his extreme good looks and lady- 
killing successes ; in vain he assured her that they (the 
whiskers) would grow again ; in vain he finally threatened 
to bring an action for breach of promise of marriage— 
Miss Goldsley was cruelly disenchanted and inexorable, 
and ultimately Mr. Gray departed ingloriously from her 
presence, a disappointed, shamefully-defeated little man. 
Miss Goldsley is single and sentimental still, and the 
thirty-eight cousins begin to have confident hopes that 
she will remain so to the end of the chapter. 


‘Look to pour Hetoels ; 


OR, A GOSSIP ON PRECIOUS STONES. 
en 


In our ‘‘news ” columns 
we give particulars, in a 
short paragraph, of arather 
valuable gem just dis- 
covered in Australia, and 
upon this bit of information 
. the Times has based an arti- 
cle of some suggestiveness 
and interest to ladies on 

ems in general. It would, 
indeed, be a strange feature 
of these latter times if a 
glut of gold were to be 
: followed by a glut of pre- 
Clous stones, and yet the intelligence of the gem dis- 
Coveries in Australia does but confirm, in the opinion of 
Our contemporary, the predictions of those best acquainted 
With the subject. By the operations of some natural law 


Precious stones ’are almost uniformly found in company | the gold discoveries, in conjunction with other causes, 


with gold. Either the process which forms gold forms 
also these valuable crystals, or a second process is usually 
at work in connection with the first. 
gold mine may generally be regarded as more or less of a 
diamond mine, and experts assured us long ago that, 
whenever the Australian diggings were carefully examined, 
precious stones would be found there. It seems they have 
actually been found for years past, though never specially 
looked for ; but recently the sand of a particular mine has 
yielded specimens in such abundance that diamond wash- 
ing has been recognised as a distinct and remunerative 
industry. 


explaining in a few words the nature and quality of the 
gems commonly known, especially as the information lies 
in a very small compass. The diamond, the most precious 
of all stones, is a mere crystal of carbon ; the others, with 
certain exceptions, are mere crystals of clay. These clay 
crystals take different names according to their colours. 
When red, the crystal is called a ruby ; when blue, a sap- 
phire ; when purple, an amethyst ; when green, an emer- 
ald; when yellow, a topaz ; but all these varieties represent 
one and the same stone ; in fact, the colours pass into one 
another almost indiscriminately. 
instance, that the blue or red distinctly predominates. 
It requires a very pure ruby to be of a perfect red, 
and an equally pure sapphire to be of a perfect blue. 
Frequently the colours run more or less into one another, 
so that each stone shows a touch of purple. 
amethyst, though ranked as a particular species of stone, 
is but a stone in which the colours of the ruby and 
sapphire are blended. 
will vary with the 
Exhibition of 1862 there was shown a stone of 
some historical importance, called ‘‘the marvellous 
sapphire,” because, though of a pure blue by day, it 
became a deep purple by candlelight. 
was no marvel at all. Many sapphires have the same 
peculiarity, and it is considered in the trade, not a re- 
commendation, but a flaw. To this brief description, 
however, we should now add, with especial reference to 
the present discoveries, that the emerald, amethyst, and 
topaz of commerce are not the stones above-mentioned, 
but crystals of a different earth and of less precious 
quality. The scientific name for the ruby class is the 
“corundum,” but only the red and blue corundums 
are commonly seen, the green and yellow corundums 
being extremely rare. 
distinction’s sake, the ‘‘ Oriental” emerald and topaz, the 
ordinary topaz and emerald being different stones alto- 
gether, and brought to us, not from the East, but mostly 
from Brazil. 
a green sapphire, and, similarly, a yellow sapphire or a 
purple sapphire, would be of far finer quality and higher 
value than the stones going by that name in the trade. 


these rare varieties of the corundum are among the gems 
there discovered, so that, besides obtaining an increased 
supply of diamonds, we shall receive specimens of jewels 
hitherto all but inaccessible. 
sapphires are specially enumerated among the stones 
already brought to light, and as the discrimination be- 
tween the two classes is in skilled hands both easy and 
infallible, there should be little danger of mistake. As 
far as we can judge, and as far as is actually judged on 
the spot, the Australian mines do produce these precious 
varieties, and are therefore richer than the mines of 
Brazil. Brazil produces diamonds in abundance almost in- 
credible, but they are rarely of high quality or large size. 
All the more valuable stones, whether diamonds or corun- 
dums, come from the East, and many of them, perhaps, 
came hundreds or even thousands of years ago. The 
famous diamond mines of Golconda have long ceased to 
be productive, and it is impossible to conjecture how long 
its products may have been in circulation. ecic 
stones, it should be remembered, are absolutely indes- 
tructible. C 2 
history of many centuries, and there is no xeason, in- 
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At any rate, a rich 


Perhaps we may do the ordinary reader a service by 


It is not always, for 


Thus the 
Sometimes the colour itself 


light. In the International 


This, however, 


When found, they are styled, for 
An “Oriental” emerald, or, in other words, 
Now, the information from Melbourne assures us that 


White sapphires ana green 


Precious 
Some of them, like the Kohi-Noor, have a 


deed, why the very stones set on the breastplate of the 


Jewish High Priest should not be in existence still. 
Gold and silver disappear constantly in_ prodigious 


quantities through various processes of industry, but 
a gem can never be worn out, and it is worth 
nobody’s while to destroy it. The very finest speci- 


mens, indeed, are all known as accurately as the 


most famous paintings, and even the less valuable 
stones pass in endless circulation from one class or one 
country to another. Five or six years ago some of the 
best diamonds in England, including even the celebrated 
Burgundy Diamond, were exported to Bombay on the 
orders of the Parsee merchants enriched by the cotton 
trade. Then came the financial collapse, and the precious 
gems, after thus returning to the land from which they 
came, were once more re-exported to this country. It is 
conjectured, however, that many of the most renowned 
gems of antiquity lie still concealed in the treasuries of 
the princes of India, though few discoveries of importance 
have actually been made on the occasions when these 
hoards have been brought to light. 

Of course, it is natural to speculate on these new dis- 
coveries, and forecast, if possible, the results of the 
trade. They will not be of any great economical import- 
ance. Compared with the gold discoveries, they can 
exert little or no influence on the world; but even gems 
are not purely or solely articles of luxury. Diamonds are 
largely used in trade, and will be employed, perhaps, 
still more extensively if their price should fall. Rubies 
and sapphires, too, are required in the manufacture of 
watches ; and it is probable that a material which, besides 
its brilliancy and beauty, possesses the quality of extreme 
hardness and durability, will be turned in other ways to 
useful account. In fact, the diamond trade at present 1s, 
as regards the production of new diamonds, mainly regu- 
lated by the demands of industry. The imports from 
Brazil consist of thousands upon thousands of small 
stones required for the glazing and other trades, the 
additions made to the more valuable specimens being 
extremely small. To this is due the extraordinary rise in 
the price of jewels during the last twenty years. When 


she can have no first love. 
past, as it has no future. 
with an act of oblivion. 
never loved any one before” is said, and said truly, to a 
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suddenly increased the public wealth there was no corre- 
sponding increase in the gems which wealth is naturally 
employed to purchase. 
could give 500/. for a diamond, there were at least a 
dozen, and diamonds rose in the market accordingly. It 
will require, indeed, a large importation from the Aus- 
tralian mines to bring the price down to the standard of 
the last generation, and in the meantime the new pursuit 
will quicken enterprise in Australia, and contribute some- 
thing to the encouragement of industry at home. The 
manufacture of ornaments employs a good many hands, 
and this manufacture should receive a considerable im- 
pulse from the multiplication of ornamental gems. Cheap 
diamonds would certainly not be the cry of the million, 
but the million may be likely enough to benefit in the 
end from discoveries which will add to the beauty and 
attractiveness of manufactures on which wealth may be 
spent. 


Instead of one customer who 


Essnys aD BShetches. 
aa SES Cane oe 
“FIRST LOVE.” 
(Abridged from the Saturday Review.) 


Ir is one of the oddest 
points of difference be- 
tween man and woman, 
that woman has no first 


ow ; love. The long alphabet 
1 SS of her affections is without 
\\ any distinct end or begin- 
De ning ; she mounts by in- 

Z iS , . 

BN sensible gradations from 
‘\dolls and kittens and pet 
brothers to the zenith of 
passion, to descend by the 
same insensible gradations 
from the zenith of passion 


through pet brothers to tabby cats. There is no such 
event as a first kiss forms in a boy’s life to mark for 
woman the transition from girlhood to the sudden ma- 
turity of passion ; she has been kissing and purring and 
fondling and petting from her cradle, and she will pet and 
fondle and purr and kiss to her grave. 
technical sense of the word, is with her little more than 
an intensifying of her ordinary life. 
picture, but the colours are for the while a little heightened 
and the tone raised. Presently the vividness of colour 
will fade again, and the cool greys lower the tone, and 
the passion of life will have died away. But there will be 
no definite moment at which one could fairly say that 
love came or went. 
lover’s ear will always say frankly enough that she never 
knew what it was not to be in love. 
vious deduction which she forgets to draw, that there 
never can be a time when she can know what it is to be in 
love. Here and there, of course, a woman may be 
colder, or later in development, or more self-conscious, 
and may divide by more rigidly-marked lines the phases 


Love, in the 


There is no new 


A girl who is not whispering in a 


There is one ob- 


of her life. But even then, if she be a woman at all, 
Feeling, with woman, has no 
Every phase of her life begins 


Every love is a first love. “I 


dozen loving ears in succession. ‘‘The first thing I 
should like to meet with in Paradise,” said Lady Wortley 
Montagu, ‘‘ would be the river Lethe, the stream of 
Forgetfulness.” But woman finds a little rivulet of Lethe 
at every stage of her heart’s career. If she remembers 


the past at all, it is to offer it up as a burnt sacrifice to 


the deity of the present. When Cleopatra talked about 
Cresar to Mare Antony, she passed, no doubt, her fingers 
through her lover’s hair and wondered how she could 
ever have doted on such a bald-pated fellow as the Dic- 
tator. Had she succeeded in charming Octavius, she 
would have wondered equally at her infatuation for such 
a ne’er-do-well as Antony. And so it is no wonder that 
a woman’s first love, even if she realises it at all, goes 
down in this general wreck of the past. But in man’s 
life it is a revolution. It is, in fact, the one thing that 
makes him man. The world of boyhood is strictly a 
world of boys. Sisters, cousins, aunts, mothers, are 
mixed up in the general crowd of barbarians that stand 
without the playground. There are few warmer or more 
poetic affections than the chivalrous friendship of school- 
fellows ; there is no truer or more genuine worship than 
a boy’s worship of the hero of the scrimmage or the 
cricket-field. Jt isa fine world in itself, but it is a won- 
derfully narrow and restricted world. Not a girl may 
peep over the palings. Girls can’t jump, or fag out, or 
swarm up a tree; they have nothing to talk about as 
boys talk ; they never heard of that glorious swipe of 
Old Brown’s, they are awful milksops, they cry, and ‘‘tell 
mamma,” they are afraid of governess, and of acow. It 
is impossible to conceive a creature more utterly con- 
temptible in a boy’s eyes than a girl of his own age 
usually is. Then in some fatal moment comes the revo- 
lution. The barrier of contempt goes down with a crash. 
The boy-world disappears. Brown, that god of the play- 
ground, is cast to the owls and to the bats. There is a 
sudden coolness in the friendship that was to last from 
school to the grave. -Paper-chases and the annual match 
with the ‘‘old fellows” cease to be the highest objects of 
human interest. There is less excitement than there was 
last year when a great cheer welcomes the news that 
Mugby has got the Ireland. The boy’s life has become 
muddled and confused. The old existence is sheering 
off, and the new comes shyly, fitfully. It is only by a 
sort of compulsion that he will own that he is making all 
this ‘*fuss” about a girl. For a moment he rebels against 
the spell of that one little face, the witchery of that one 
little hand. He lingers on the border of this new coun- 
try from whence there is no return to the old playing- 
fields. He is shy, strange to this world of woman, and 
woman’s talk and woman’s ways. The surest, steadiest 
foot on the cricket-ground tumbles over footstools and 
tangles itself in coloured wools. ‘The sturdiest arm that 
ever wielded bat trembles at the touch of a tiny finger. 
The voice that rang out like a trumpet among the tumult 
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of football hushes and trembles and falters in saying] in the sense of the rapture her beauty had created, and 


half a dozen common-place words. 
mastery 18 gone. 
sery has found out his secret, and is laughing over it. 
He blushes, and a boy’s blush is a hot, painful thing, 
when the sisterly heads bend together and he hears them 
whispering what a fool he is. Yes, he is a fool—that is 
one thing which he feels quite certain about. There is 
only one thing he feels even more certain about—that he 
is in love, and that love has made him a man. 

We are not, of course, going to trench on the field of 
poets and moral preachers, or to expound, like Sir Barnes 
Newcome, the philosophy of the affections, or to demon- 
strate with Miss Faithfull and Mrs. Fawcett the great 
office which First Love fulfils in the economy of man. 
The only remark we have to make is the very obvious one 
which moral preachers may be pardoned for forgetting, 
that it is on the whole a wonderful pleasant thing. If 
one enters it through Purgatory, it is none the less a 
Paradise at which one arrives, an Eden with its tree of 
knowledge and its tree of life. There is none of the dis- 
trust, the irony, the low-pitched expectations of after 
affection ; no practical second thoughts; no calculation 
about wedding-rings and marriage settlements. In its 
beginning love still hovers in a sort of debateable land 
between the real and the unreal, with a good deal of the 
fun and make-believe of boyhood and girlhood about it 
yet. There is the old school trick of secrets,” of 
** mystery,” whisperings incorners, stolen glances, dropped 
gloves, little letters deposited in crafty hiding-places. 
There is the carrying out of the newritual of love as love 
novels give it to us, the stealing photographs and the 
kissing locks of hair, and the writing love poems with a 
certain weakness in their rhyme, and the watching the 
light in our mistress’s window. It is wonderful with what 
a rigorous exactitude, with what a grave seriousness, we 
carry out our part in the pleasant little comedy. Butitisno 
comedy to us while we figure init. It isthe revelation of a 
new world, a world of light and joy, a world, too, of wonder 
and enchantment and mystery. ‘‘ Tout est mystdre dans 
Vamour,” we sing with old Fontaine “ses fl&ches, son 
carquois, son flambeau, son enfance,” and of these 
mysteries we are admitted as worshipers. It is hard not 
to feel a little flutter of pride at being not quite what 
other people are, not quite what we ourselves were a 
month ago, What would others understand of this new 
love language that we talk ? What of our spasmodic little 
chatter, broken with passionate ejaculations that have no 
relation to any subject that could be discussed in earth or 
heaven, interrupted by silences more eloquent than words ? 
What of those delicious caprices that follow on the sense 
of power, those bright little quarrels that only exist in 
the faith that severance is impossible? What of this new 
love of letter writing in fingers that once hated a pen ? 
We exult in the thought that St. Valentine’s day taxes 
the energies of the Post-oftice more than any other day 
in the year. We laugh to think of a great Government 
department in a flutter because Love says ‘‘ write,” and 
we have written. What of this new delight in solitude, 
in ‘mooning about,” as we used to call it in our unre- 
generate days? Surely it is something that love conquers 
boredom, that one is never alone when one can peep at a 
Jocket, or spell over again those sweetest and most crossed 
of letters, or debate whether the object of one’s passion 
looked best in a blue dress or a brown. But all these are 
the mere outer accidents of life, and it is life itself that is 
s0 changed. What a fresh boisterous breeze of life and 
liberty comes sweeping down on the tranquil little soul 
whose deepest joys and sorrows have been over her lessons 
and her doll! All the youth in her veins quickens at the 
touch. She is a hoyden, a scapegrace in a moment; the 
governess shrugs her shoulders ; mamma begins to think 
of her ‘‘coming out.” Then there is the sudden revul- 
sion, the delicious inequalities and inconsistencies of a 
period of transition, the shyness and stiffness, the silence, 
the reverie. Then at a bound there is the return on pure 
girlhood, the defiant revolt, the rebellion against this 
absorption in another. Odi et amo, it is the close neigh- 
bourhood of the two that gives each its charm. She is a 
flirt, a coquette ; for what is coquetry but the half-incre- 
dulity of a girl unable to believe in her own happiness, 
eager to convince herself by any experience of the new 
strength and attraction that she has gained? After-life 
brings deeper, intenser passion, but never sensations so 
vivid, so rapid, so exquisitely contrasted, never so invo- 
luntary. A girl lies passive in the very dreaminess of j oy as 
emotion after emotion sweeps over her, faith and jealousy 
and bitterness and delight, like the wind sweeping over 
Xolian chords aud wakening music as wild and wayward 
as the music in her heart. 

Men spend a great deal too much time, says a great 
philosopher, over love. We share Mr. Mill’s opinion, 
though probably Mr. Mill would hardly share our 
grounds for it. We don’t grudge a moment given to a 
man’s First Love, because a man believes in it. ‘* Credo 
quia impossibile ”’— “I believe just because it is impos- 
sible ”—replied Tertullian to the objector to his faith ; 
and it is a gain to humanity that at the very outset of 
life one should meet and believe in a thing so impossible 
as first love. Weare saved at any rate from the dreary 
gospel of Mr. Buckle, from regarding ourselves as 
machines, and tabulating our lives in averages. So, too, 
there are days, early days in a man’s course, when, sit- 
ting alone and looking on a sunset, he feels like a grain 
of sand at the mercy of winds that blow whence and 
whither he knows not. First love at any rate saves us 
out of thoughts like these by quickening in us pulses of 
pain and pleasure that will beat on, drive the winds as 
they list. How much, too, of the reverence, the reserve, 
the grace and .Tefinement of character, springs out of 
those days of distant, hushed worship, of all-surrender- 
ing, all-daring faith? A mere girl, like a mere daisy, 
rouses within us thoughts too deep for tears. That first 
touch of passion gives a beauty of its own to the temper 
of a man, as it gives it to the face of a woman. Who has 
not noted the strange, sweet change that softens the 
abrupt gesture, and gives music to the hasty speech, 
in the hoyden when love’s finger first touches her ? 
When Pygmalion’s statue-bride quickened into human 
life, she must have felt, one fancies, an inexpregsible joy 


The old sense of| could sustain. 
He knows that every chit in the nur-| that, as she simply lives and moves, her grace and power 


It is this new sense—this consciousness 


is going out of her to gladden at least one heart of man’s 
—that quickens a girl’s face out of the hardness and im- 
mobility of earlier years. From mere physical, immobile 
form, it becomes life and spirit, sensitive to every wave of 
thought, feeling, reflection. The very wonder of the new 
world she looks out upon, its interest, its awe, mirror 
themselves in the quick alternations of enthusiasm, of 
terror, of tenderness. It is quite as well to get a little 
beauty into the world, quite as well to preserve a little 
poetry in man, and while first love does this we don’t 
mean to surrender it to Mr. Mill. But we freely give up 
to him its successors. The mere conventional repetition 
of the real thing, when its first fervour of faith has fled, 
the repetition of the old love litanies by lips that have 
learnt the irony of them, the mechanical performance of 
the ritual that has become a sham, this is—we agree with 
Mr. Mill—a sheer waste of human time. 


a ay, 
Snrstogn in the Seusom, 


XS 
Since the ‘touring ” 


season set in, we have en- 
deavoured to keep the un- 
travelled reader tolerably 
au fait as regards the 
doings at the principal 
fashionable watering - 
places of England and 
4 the Continent, {but there 
4 is yet one shrine of holi- 
, day-seekers that has not 
s) been noticed, yet is of 
“4S altogether too much im- 
portance to be fairly 
WW passed over in silence, 
\ albeit it is across the At- 
SY. lantic—we refer to Sara- 
toga, or Saratoga Springs, 
the chief fashionable au- 
tumn resort of America. It is in New York, about 
thirty-eight miles north of Albany, and though by no 
means a large village, as far as the resident population is 
concerned, boasts of nearly thirty hotels, some of them of 
immense magnitude, for the accommodation of the tens of 
thousands of visitors who besiege it in ‘‘ the season.” The 
following is a sketch of the famous Springs, epitomised 
from a contemporary :— 

The ‘‘ Saratoga fever” is an epidemic very prevalent 
amongst the upper ten thousand of New York. Those 
who annually escape the fever in a more or less severe 
form are comparatively few, and the number of visits 
which confer a life-long immunity from a repetition of the 
attack has not yet been estimated. To that shrine of 
health and gaiety all visitors to America during the fall 
feel obliged to resort, there to make acquaintance with 
the springs, races, hotels, and dances of which he is sure 
to hear so much. Saratoga, like Biarritz and Brighton, 
has its full seasons and its fashionable seasons, which are 
not absolutely identical. June is the season at which 
“‘the best families ” visit Saratoga, to avoid the crowding 
and mixture of grades which are found there later. But 
Saratoga is seen in all its glory by people who are not 
more nice than wise in July and August. The first week 
of August is the race week, and draws together a crowd 
gathered from all the principal cities within several hun- 
dred miles. The worship of Congress water, an excellent 
alkeline-chalybeate and aperient mineral water, which 
constitutes the chief attraction of the place, is a species of 
fetichism, which Americans carry all over the world with 
them. Ifthis water is not as well known or as highly 
appreciated as English bitter beer, the taste for it is 
widely extended. There is no large city in Europe where 
Congress water may not be obtained, and although in no 
way superior to the similar waters of many of the German 
springs, it would be hard to persuade a true American 
that it has a rival in any part of this world, or that the 
fields of Paradise are not pierced by such springs. _ 

Although fresh with perpetual youth, Saratoga is one 
of the most ancient institutions in Ameriea. The springs 
had an early reputation among the Mohawks, and the 
village or town has a history of fifty years. A pleasant 
journey of a hundred and thirty miles along the Hudson 
to Albany, through scenery which rivals and often 
exceeds in beauty the most famous parts of the Rhine, 
takes you to Albany. The steamers are floating palaces, 
which carry from a thousand to fifteen hundred passengers 
each night, and supply them with all the comforts and 
even the luxuries which a first-class hotel can provide. 
The two best boats, the St. John and Daniel Drew, 
belong to a well-known capitalist, formerly a ferryman, 
now a great capitalist and financier, and on each boat 
nearly eight hundred thousand dollars has been ex- 
pended. They make good time in travelling, and are 
furnished with dining-saloons, drawing-rooms, and state 
cabins, which are spacious in all their dimensions and 
resplendent with upholstery and gilding of the most 
approved pattern of steamboat magnificence. The dinners, 
served at a dollar a-head, would put to shame the better 
sort of London restaurants ; the sleeping-rooms are well 
appointed and comfortable. The crowds collected at 
Saratoga are accommodated chiefly in mammoth hotels ; 
on a scale commensurate with ‘‘ the ideas of the people 
and the scenery of the country.” Hotels such as the 
Langham and the Charing-cross accommodate from 300 to 
400 people ; the Congress Hall at Saratoga houses 1,500 
guests. It provides them not only with drawing-rooms— 
called parlours—reading and smoking-rooms, and all the 
approved comforts of a great caravanserai, but with barbers’ 
shops, bowling-alleys, and a large ball-room. An excel- 
lent band plays at intervals in the day, and every night 
‘¢a hop ” takes place in the ball-room. 

This hotel life is one of the great features of all 
American watering places and summer resorts. At Sara- 
toga it is highly developed. The town is full of hotels. 
The Clarendon (a smaller hotel, which accommodates 
only 500, with its cool piazzas shaded by trees), the Union 


(which entertains 1,000, and is built around a ae 
garden), and many other houses are each filled to aes 
flowing. The few who prefer it can be served in t a 
own rooms, but the great mass breakfast and dine 1n vb 
great saloons of the hotels, living at a fixed rate 0 = 
dollars a-day currency, which is equal to about fiftee 7 
shillings of our money. There are no extra charges wha 2 
ever ; and the bills of fare, although necessarily prom1sis 
greater things than the cooks are able skilfully to perform 
are such as might satisfy the most exacting. Breakfa® 
and dinner each include a selection of from fifty to s1x id 
dishes ; and those who cannot be satisfied with lake trou 
Spanish mackerel, woodcock, green corn, peaches, 1¢¢ 3 
Charleston, water melons, new potatoes, and ripe t? 
matoes, must indeed be difficult to please. The array ° 
black servants at each table dressed in snowy white, the 
great gathering of highly-decorated ladies, and of me? 
clad in the coolest varieties of white and coloured line? 
and flannel that taste can suggest or convenience dictate, 
give to the dining-rooms a striking appearance, and the 
presence of a multitude, well ordered and well fed, is 1 
itself an excellent incentive to appetite and gaiety. It 4 
difficult to say who are the lions in such a very mix¢ 
society, but if the gossip of the place may be taken as an 
index it would appear that attention was this year divide 
between some ‘‘ noted belles’ of New Orleans, Baltimore; 
and New York; Commodore Vanderbilt, a reporte 
millionaire many times told; John Morrissey, once 
the Cesar of the prize ring, now member of Congress; 
and on the road to a great fortune by speculation an 
sport ; and one or two English sprigs of nobility. — 

The three great occupations of the day are drinking the 
water, attending the races, and dancing at the balls. 
may easily be supposed that, for the fairer half of the 
community, this involves an incredible labour in dressing: 
We cannot pretend to do justice to the mysteries an¢ 
varieties of the resplendent toilettes which compete 
for the palm; but they fully explain the enor 
mous size of the well-known ‘Saratoga trunks ” whic 
constitute the chief trouble of American families travelling 
in Europe. Seven or eight glasses of Congress water, # 
walk round the park, a formidable breakfast, an elaboraté 
toilette, the races, another toilette, dinner, a fourth 
toilette, and a dance, constitute the relaxtions with which 
a young lady ‘played out” by a season of New York 
gaieties seeks to “‘recuperate” at Saratoga. The talk of 
the young ladies is all of beaux and belles. The evening 
dances do not require evening dress on the part of the 
gentlemen, and only a demi-toilette for the ladies, but 
the latter may be and is elaborated to the highest point. 
There are no more beautiful women in the world than the 
American women, nor any who are better dressed. They 
dress with at least as much taste as Frenchwomen, whom 
they follow too servilely in matters of fashion. Dancing 
is an art which they study and practise to an extent 
and with a skill which is unknown in any other 
country. An American ball-room is not to be excelled 10 
all that renders such a scene attractive. There is an 1 
tolerable vulgarity permitted throughout America in the 
publication of the names and costumes of the ladies, wit 
laudatory notices of their appearance and beauty by 
newspaper reporters. It is approved, probably, by a few 
even of those who will not openly countenance it, and it 
is carried to an extent of insufferable impertinence. The 
reporter intimates that Miss A— is a delicious blonde, 
Miss B— a charming brunette, and decides who was 
the belle of the room with the utmost coolness and con- 
descension. 

Of the glories of the lake, a very beautiful expanse of 
water nine miles in length, and situated amidst very 
charming scenery, of trout fishing and pickerel fishing, of 
visits to the White Sulphur springs, the Excelsior springs, 
and dinners at the Lake House and the Cedar-bluft 
House, we need only say that any one who inclines to visit 
Saratoga will find enough to fill all spare hours, and to 
satisfy very various tastes. 


RONALD’S TREE. 


By Anna GRAHAM, 
Author of “ Too Late,” ‘The Old Man’s Story,” dc. 


He planted it by the homestead grey, 
Under the western wall, 

Where we, the little ones, loved to play 
In the soft, sweet evenfall. 

‘¢ Tt will be fair in the summer shine, 
And strong in the winter’s snow ; 

And evergreen, like the brave young pine, 
Will your love for me be, I know.” 


Then over the sea when even was dim 
A white sail melted away, 

Over the sunset’s golden rim, 
In the crimson wane of day. 

And we tended the tree with loving care, 
And cherished it tenderly ; 

It grew in the sunshine tall and fair, 
And we called it Ronald’s Tree. 


The homestead lay in a silent gloom, 
But the pine waxed stately and tall ; 
Through winter’s waste and through summer’s bloom 
It grew by the western wall. 
And our children’s hearts grew worldly wise, 
And our golden curls grew grey ; 
But never back to our longing eyes 
Came Ronald, who sailed away. 


Mr. H. A. Merewether, Q.C., was recently announced to 
read a paper on ‘The Head-gear of the Ancients,’ That 
gentleman, however, particularly tickled the risible faculties 
of the audience by producing, not the heavy armour worn by 
our forefathers, but a collection of bonnets from 1805 down to 
the present time, and concluded by proposing that they should 
all war to the knife against chignons. 

PrrsonaL APPEARANCE oF Lorp Byroy.—In a letter of 
Coleridge’s to a friend, written April 10, 1816, he thus speaks 
of Byron: ‘If you had seen Lord Byron you could scarcely 
disbelieve him, so beautiful a countenance I scarcely ever saw: 
His teeth, so many stationary smiles ; his eyes the opening 
portals of the sun—things of light, and for light ; and bis 
forehead so ample and yet so flexible, passing from marble 
smoothness into a hundred wreaths and lines, and dimples 
correspondent to the feelings and sentiments he is uttering: 
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Theatres my Amusements, Plaid will be fashionable this winter. We should think 


your dress would look well without) any falteration, as 

Drury 1, enee nae ae there is no marked change of style. It is difficult to say 
ANE.—Belles of the Kitchen—(At Ten Minutes to Eight) Formosa without seeing it. 

7” 


Srp ~Borrowed Plumes. Seven. + ae : 
4ND.—Among the Breakers—The Toodles—The Pilgrim of Love. Communications from T. H., Albion, and M, A. H. are 


Gop Half-past Seven. declined with thanks. 


number of Macmillan’s Magazine, when the public will 
be in a position to appreciate any reasons which she 
may give for conduct which at present would seem to 
admit of no manner of defence or extenuation. Since 
the publication of the article in our last number, the 
most important contribution to the painful subject has 


E OF WaALEs’s.—Quite by Accident—(At Eight) School. Half-past 


Sey ior fr 1 
Garery a Ree’ been a long and able letter from Lord Lindsay. who 
-—Lischen and Fritzchen—(At a uarter to Eight)}—Dreams—(At UF ur . zh Ie * us y3 
Ney Gen) Linda of Chamouni— Ballet os oll ms He. commences by pointing out that the contrast between 
Ne idea Halt, we pm Half-past Eight)—The Turn of the —_—_+—____ the circumstances of the journey after the wedding, as 
hus OYALTY.—Quite at Home—(At Eight) Checkmate—(At a Quarter- [For regulations, &c., see our Number for July 31., narrated by Mrs. Stowe and Lady Anne Barnard— 


Roy, Past Nine)—The Military Billy Taylor—Seagulls—Half-past Seven. ° g * 
VAL CuarinG-cross.—Little Fibs—Room for the Ladies—(At a I HAVE a choice collection of Berlin wool and other pat- 


insult and injury throughout, according to Mrs, Stowe, 
Quarter-past Nine) Very Little Faust, and More Mephistopheles | terns to exchange ; also cut paper models of latest fashions. 


but represented to Lady Anne by Lady Byron as a bad 


Stay, Farce. Half-past Seven. — ' . . : = 

Ons*PARD.—Christy Minstrels, Eight, Offers requested.—Warer Wrrcn, 3 jest, apologised for on the instant by Byron on seein 

angel PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. cas oilers by ojcapital Ung lish Water eeye eam veale tore her hurt, and passed over and forgotten by her till sub- 
TECRNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till lady and the other for a gentleman, im exchange for a gold ? I § y 


sequent events recalled it to her memory—suggests the 


Manas lve, and from Seven till Ten. watch.—VAnIry. 
inference that, if lapse of time could thus affect Lady 


© Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. I wisu for a sealskin jacket, in good condition, if not new ; 


——_—_—_—_—_——— also some fur trimming. Please state wants.—F1vo. reed : . : : : 
CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK I HAVE a raised rose antimacassar lined with pink tarlatan ; Bypons a alates On es DOLE ty SOg A Oe 
Srpy, DG ig Suan nas Hiphteentt' Sunday a ifler Trini rr also a pincushion in raised crochet work. What will any one others. The similar contrast between the two accounts 
Sn o7 Paros aa Tag nes ta ens via Y. give? Gold locket preferred. Music not required.—| of Lady Byron’s parting from her husband—expulsion, 


CASSANDRA, 

I HAVE a long gold neck-chain for a lady, and a coral 
bracelet, and should like in exchange a pair of long gold pen- 
dants, or a broad gold bracelet.—D, D, 


with the minute circumstances narrated (we are told) 
in 1856, and a deliberate secession, advised by Dr. 
Baillie, on the suspicion of Byron’s insanity, unknown 
to him, and against her own wish to avow the truth, as 
stated to Lady Anne in 1816—suggests the above 
inference @ fortiori, introducing the further conclusion 
that if more serious charges were made at a later date, 
they must be listened to with even greater caution and 
reserve. Lord Lindsay then proceeds to adduce facts 


*» 28. Tuesday.—Last quarter moon 9,10 P.M. 
> 29. Wednesday.—Michaelmas Day. 
Oe 30, Thursday.—Duration of twilight lh. 54m. 
* 1. Friday.—Cambridge Term com. Pheasant shooting, 


~— 2. Saturday.—Sun rises 6.4; sets 5.35. 
———_—_————————— 
(Dur Detter basket. 


TO THE READING PUBLIC. 


We have forwarded letters to ‘‘Gig,” « Maud,” and Mrs. B. 


Che Lady's Olon Paper. 


Bane Lapy's Own Paprr may be obtained at the Principal Railway SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1869. and draw inferences that completely nullify Mrs. 
event ve and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom, Tn ta) Stowe’s audacious “revelations,” and concludes with 


Copies. RY difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office ; singl 
Pies, Post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. rene 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


SYMPATHY WITH SICKNESS. 


the following striking passage :— 
WE are not disposed to accept ay a truth the cruel 


To conclude. A man for whom Walter Scott, that wise 


ee (post free)... se. esses seco eee ne sr proposition that sickness is a crime, although we are | observer and good man, felt ‘‘strong attachment” cannot but 
a ’ Ce iS. *W1° . . . 4 4 =] 
oA ew cheeses mn {Ting thd that bing generals not aay, tho| he had muh go i him, “ory way 0 oywardaes i 
St Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-office Orders (on Fleet: q i is a pr ms aa avaire : 
Act» t0 be made payable to C. M. Jenkins, 102, Fleet-street, London, | P°D@ ty of disobedience of law, it is a proof of wrong soinearly allied to “great wit,” but of hereditary ‘‘melancholy,” 


doing. The sufferer, however, is not always the person 
who is guilty of the act for which he is punished. The 
sins of the fathers are visited upon the third and fourth 
generation, and the worst afflicted in this world are 
often the most innocent. Those who are thus made to 
expiate the offences of their progenitors, in disease of 
body and mind, are assuredly entitled to the utmost 
human pity. Still, for the pity with which any human 
being having the true feelings of his nature should 
regard the sick, it is not uncommon to substitute a 
morbid sympathy. A false interest hag thus been 
excited in disease, and people of a certain temperament 
have come to regard it as something to be especially 
loved and honoured. Playwrights and novelists have 
administered to this perverted sentiment, and their 
heroines are often but so many sick patients. The 
symptoms and sufferings are delineated with the utmost 
minuteness, and gradually aggravated to the climax of 
a death-bed scene in the last act or concluding volume. 
The ghastly lineaments of these moribunds are bor- 
rowed from the hospital, to arouse with a piquant 
horror the exhausted sensibility of a jaded people. 
That, however, they may not repel the modern spec- 
tator or reader, who can bear everything but poverty 
and rags, they are divested of their coverings of misery, 
and crowned with jewels and draped in silks. Rachel, 
it is well known, studied her dying scenes at the bed- 
side of the wretches in the Paris hospitals, and repeated 
them in all their natural horror—genteelly qualified, 
however, by her splendid set of diamonds and the latest 
costume from the hand of her incomparable modiste. 
The younger Dumas derives, it is said) many of the 
heroines of his plays and romances from the sick wards 
of Hotel Dieu and St. Lazare. The popularity of his 
dying heroines, whose pangs of mind and body are set 
off with fine linen and finer sentiment, is a proof of the 
extent over which the morbid sympathy with fashion- 
able sickness has spread. 

Such is the false interest created in disease that 
many, in order to secure the sympathy it is sure to 
awaken, will either affect or deliberately incur it. 
Others, again, if not willing to be sick patients or to be 
classed among them, are at the same time averse to the 
reputation of possessing robust health. There are 
many ladies one meets with who would regard them- 
selves almost insulted, though in perfect health, if they 
were presumed to be capable of any ordinary act of 
physical vigour—say ascending a mountain, walking a 
mile or two, or eating a nearty dinner before witnesses. 

Thin waists, cramped feet and hands, whitened faces, 
sofas, lounges, and small or perverse appetites, all owe 
their fashionableness to the false idea that there is 
something loveable in disease or an approach to it. 
There cannot be a more dangerous or more mistaken 
notion. Itis a moral duty to preserve the integrity of 
our bodies as it is of our souls ; and when we fail to do 
it, from neglect or perverse act, we cannot be guiltless. 

It has been well remarked that with the increase of 
sentimental benevolence there is a diminution of the 
practical ; and thus it happens that those who are 
robust of body and strong of nerve are ordinarily the 
most tender and helpful to the afflicted. They, on the 
contrary, are the least regardful of the sufferings of 
others who are themselves delicate and ailing, and full 
of morbid “ sympathy with sickness.” 


which ran, like a subtle poison, through all its mazes, and 
broke out alternatly in self-accusation, enhanced (as in many 
such cases) by the pleasure of procuding a sensation, and in a 
grim, if not ferocious, and (so to say) freakish merriment, the 
very reverse of romance and enthusiasm while it lasted, that 
may well have amazed, terrified, and disenchanted a young 
and inexperienced, although noble-spirited, woman like Lady 
Byron. This last consideration, the morbid tinge which, 
not amounting to insanity proper, renders such men 
liable to abnormal conditions of temper and conduct sub- 
jecting them to unmerited constructions, coupled with 
those already urged, may seriously modify any conclusion 
come to from Lady Anne’s narrative, and even induce com- 
passion for him who was, in the long run, the more suffering 
of the two victims. Lady Byron allowed to Lady Anne 
that their happiness during their life in common, although 
unequal and perturbed, still was happiness. Byron says {the 
same. She was wrong in supposing that, deeply wounded as 
he was by her withdrawal from him (and not without cause, 
so far as her silence was concerned), he did not love her. A 
comparison of the ‘‘ Fare thee well” with the lines addressed 
to the woman to whom he imputed her alienation establishes 
the distinction which he at first drew between her biassed and 
her native feelings. Afterwards, when convinced that the 
rejection was absolute, his heart was an eternal battle-field 
between bitterness towards her and tenderness, rendering it, 
like a blasted planet, a spectacle—for angels to pity. 


him *¢ Communications intended for the Eprtor should be addressed to 
2 at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.C 


Laty readers who may find a difficulty in procuring THE 


St S Own Paper from their newsagents, or experience any 
ubharity in supply, are invited to communicate with the 
er. 


MEL W.—When two ladies have been introduced it is as 
h Uch incumbent on one as upon the other to bow without 
sitation when they meet again, unless there is a marked 
naterence in their ages, in which case the younger lady 
Ne : Urally awaits until recognised by the elder one. 
sche —The gymnasium dresses of a class at boarding- 
Y ol are usually uniform, and dictated by the teacher. 
tae had better make inquiries of the principal of the insti- 
ha Flannel and cashmere are the most used. Put silk 
Uches of a bright colour on your white alpaca dress. 
Or LUAGE Lapy.—Trained skirts are seldom worn for church 
M anywhere out of doors, except when riding in a carriage. 
1ake your poplin with a demi-train, plain waist, coat- 
yeves, and sash. Trim with reversed pleats of satin, 
Mp Se the chatelaine braids. 
a R. H. §.—Your plan for making an alpaca suit is very 
sl od. A waterproof cloak made long, sacque-shaped, with 
,eves and a deep cape, will be the best travelling wrap. 
Si) black or deep brown waterproof cloth. Trim with a 
etched band of scarlet cloth set under the edge of the 
ak, merely showing the notches below it. Gutta-percha 
hy, tons. It is too early to answer your other queries, 
= C. S.—Make over your garnet poplin with a gored skirt, 
ribhw’ it at its present length. Trim with wide velvet 
and On. The other poplin may be short, with short skirts 
ribh a belted mantle. Trim with fluted ruffles of gros grain 
Hor, on of the same shade. 
oe: ENSE.—You may make your blue satin over-dress with 
belt Corsage and tunic skirt sloping roundly away from the 
Duff In front, caught back at the sides by rosettes, and 
mies and looped behind. Trim with marquise puffs of 
BR as and frills of white lace. 
yo: -—It is not in our power to give you the information 
C ite Want at present, though we may do so hereafter. 
With peabies’ flannel skirts have often a two-inch hem 
Widt embroidery or braiding above, or tucks of the same 
the h headed by feather-stitching. Others are scalloped at 
Wor pages. You can buy skirt flannel a yard wide, prettily 
Ain ed with floss by machine, 
Mar. -—Get four yards of water-proof cloth for your cloak. 
= a long loose sacque with large cape. Trim with braid 
be} ith scarlet cloth facing, notched at the edge that shows 
MagcW the garment. 
tho Aleohol applied with a stiff brush cleanses the scalp 
anane head. Ammonia mixed with water is also cleansing, 
eli Promotes the growth of the hair, but we are inclined to 
M re it turns it grey. 
cashes AB over-dress of black gros grain, or of satin-faced 
With wre trimmed with fringe, will be far more stylish 
Danie your blue silk dress for outdoors than a blue satin 
the i; Put narrow rufiles, alternately blue and black, on 
silk Skirt of your blue dress. —Make your mother’s black 
ston ee @ round skirt trimmed with flat bands, as she is 
Seago and a belted mantilla trimmed with fringe. 
Which ee —Lo bathe the face in a basin of cold water, to 
Warg teaspoonful of ammonia is added, will do much to- 
Veo, CUnteracting the oily appearance of the skin. Use 
Cam she towel in drying. Never use hot or even tepid water. 
Pow 2 crated glycerine applied at night, and a little starch. 
tn cr during the day, are also cooling and beneficial. 
Ski (Hackney).—Make the girls’ dresses with short gored 
th, trimmed with a band of bias pleats of the material— 
Sle Pleats all turned one way. Plain high waists, coat- 
then, «2? 2nd deep cuffs. A tunic over-skirt will complete 
Sash °F the street. Belt with broad round bow without 
Aty : 
Shout {Kennington).—The sash of the white alpaca dress 
imme © Several loops of alpaca with short broad ends 
Mari like the dress. Make a Pompadour waist and 
trimm: €resa sleeves. Several narrow folds of satin for 
lon beh = The wedding dress skirt should be two yards 
MCh ¢ ind and six yards wide. Other trained dresses are 
yyoven lan Tee Short skirts nearly touch the ground, are of 
Fg, iS all around, and measure three and a half yards. 
jst Wee r former queries Were answered in our columns 
‘or our dr We have forwarded you an illustration suitable 
Ware Boa ess. If you do not like the fichu, make an open 
of Tuchin wy high behind, and trim it round with two rows 
' a Make a waistbelt of the silk piping with black 
ng three large flat bows to fasten it behind, 


Nothing, it has been remarked, is more charac- 
teristic of the typical grande dame of the past genera- 
tion than the thorough business habits which she 
combined with the grace and gaiety of the woman of 
fashion. An interesting memoir of Lady Palmerston 
in the Z%mes, published since our own article, shows 
that she undertook the entire management of the 
household at Brocket, Cambridge House, and Broad- 
lands, as well as that of her own property ; personally 
inspecting the accounts, leaving nothing to agents, 
stewards, or head servants but what fell strictly 
within their respective departments. Her visiting- 
book also was kept with all the regularity and preci- 
sion of a merchant’s ledger. As long as her health 
allowed, she made a point of filling up her cards with 
her own hand, and she knew exactly whom she had 
invited for each of her alternate nights. Her services 
to her husband extended far beyond the creation of 
the brilliant salon at Cambridge House, and the cheer- 
ing sympathy with which she soothed his labours. 
She had great tact in extracting information from, as 
well as answering, visitors, and was thus of great 
value to Lord Palmerston in his political enterprises. 
With all this she found time, too, to keep a journal. 
Another characteristic which Lady Palmerston shared 
with the elder generation was her predilection for 
youth and beauty for its own sake, and equally marked 
dislike to anything like vulgarity or ungainliness of 
manner. She would have “those two pretty girls at 
her party ;” and she would not have “ that fat woman 
with her ugly daughters,” although the fat woman was 
the wife of a county member, and the two pretty girls 
had neither father nor brother in either House. Lady 
Palmerston, it may be added, was one of the first six 
patronesses of Almack’s. 


—, 


At last a blow has been struck—though we cannot 
but regret that it is altogether so inadequate—at a 
vile system of terrorism on the part of “ dealers,” from 
which most ladies who have ever ventured to attend 
public auctions must have suffered more or less. The 
scandalous system to which we refer is that which Mr. 
Hazle, of Basinghall-street, has had the courage to 
break in upon, and we sincerely hope that other in- 
fluential auctioneers, many of whom have hitherto 
appeared quite afraid of the gangs of dealers who at- 
tend their sales, will follow it up till respectable 


THE Stowe-Byron controversy still rages, both in 
this country and America, though the anti-Stowe party 
gains strength every day. We are informed that Mrs. 
Stowe will enter upon her defence in the forthcoming 
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ance would be that it was stiff. His highness, 
however, took a long time to put on his white kids, a 
feat which he executed without the slightest hurry, 
though at the moment the observed of all observers, 
for the other sets had voluntarily broken up, 
and, with the whole company, ladies and all, had 
grouped themselves round the leading set to see 
how his highness would get through his first 
quadrille! At first there was a slight inclination to 
titter, but it soon passed away, for there was really 
nothing to laugh at, and when the quadrille had con- 
cluded the universal verdict was “that Jeypore had 
done remarkably well!” The bearing of the Countess 
of Mayo was very kind and encouraging, and such as 
to make the native prince feel that the great honour 
vouchsafed him was not grudgingly accorded. Her 
ladyship once or twice, with a good-humoured smile, 
prevented the Maharajah from making a dancing 
blunder, and the whole five figures of the quadrille (a 
simple one) were got through without a single mistake. 
His highness “walked” through the figures some- 
what slowly, but with the most profound attention to 
the novel and arduous task that he had to get through! 
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private buyers, and even ladies, may be able to 
bid as freely as others. A few days ago, then, 
Lewis Alexander, No. 10, Garnault-place, Clerken- 
well, furniture broker and dealer, was charged at 
Marlborough-street Police-court, before Mr. Knox, 
with using certain abusive and insulting words to Mrs. 
Amelia Barsham. There was a second summons, 
charging him with having in a public auction-room 
used abusive and insulting language to Mr. Edward 
Hazle, auctioneer, of Basinghall-street. Mr. Edward 
Lewis appeared for Mr. Hazle, and stated that the 
case was of the greatest public importance, not only 
to auctioneers, but to private buyers at auctions 
generally. It was the practice of brokers and dealers 
to combine together at auction sales for the purpose of 
shutting out private buyers and getting the lots 
knocked down to themselves for whatever price they 
would give. Mr. Hazle, the complainant, was an 
auctioneer ; the defendant was a broker; and he 
should prove that the defendant and others, by their 
improper behaviour at a sale which the complainant 
was conducting in Old Bond-street, endeavoured to 
drive persons of respectability from the room, in order 
that they might monopolise the business. A number 
of ladies and gentlemen came into the auction-room 
to bid for some of the lots. The defendant and other 
brokers surrounded these private buyers, annoyed 
and insulted them in every way, and with reference 
to the ladies their conduct was particularly gross. 
Mr. Hazle, wishing to do something towards putting 
an end to this system of monopoly, and protecting 
private buyers, had come forward to prosecute the de- 
fendant, who had insulted one of the ladies then pre- 
sent. After some discussion it was agreed that both 
the summonses should be taken together. Mrs, 
Amelia Barham then proved how she had attended a 
sale on the 7th instant, and because she bid for a lot 
was grossly insulted, and Mr. Hazle stated that with 
reference to the broker system at auctions, the annoy- 
ance was something awful. Brokers appeared to 
think they were entitled to do as they liked with auc- 
tioneers and the public. If private buyers ventured 
to bid against these brokers they were put to such 
trouble and subjected to so much insult that at last 
they were driven away. As a rule, the combined 
brokers forced private buyers to leave auction-rooms if 
possible. In the present case the defendant was very 
personal to gentlemen who bid against him, as well as 
to the lady. Ultimately Mr. Knox, who expressed 
regret that he was unable to inflict a heavier penalty, 
and could not send the defendant to prison for a 
month, fined him 40s. for each case, with costs. We 
trust the lesson thus read to Mr. Lewis Alexander 
and his tribe may prove a wholesome one. 


Some weeks ago we remarked upon the desirability 
of forming a flower-girl brigade for London, and we 
are glad to find that the subject has met with wide 
discussion in the journals, and has not yet been allowed 
to drop. A correspondent has addressed a letter to a 
contemporary, of which the following is the substance, 
the suggestions being so reasonable that we willingly 
lay them before our readers :— 


It is, perhaps, possible to improve the manner in which the 
flower trade of this metropolis is conducted without establish- 
ing a flower-girl brigade. There are two classes of retail 
dealers in flowers, and both labour under conditions un- 
favourable to the public. It will, perhaps, surprise your 
readers to learn that until last Haster, only the shopkeepers 
in Covent-garden were permitted to enter the sacred precincts 
of the wholesale market until five A.m., in order that the 
tenants of the Duke of Bedford should have the first pick. 
This rule ares at the opening of the Floral-hall in 1861, 
and was the chief means of closing it. At Christmas last, a 
shopkeeper at Knightsbridge, having entered before five A.M., 
was forcibly expelled. This led to several trade meetings, 
and a memorial to the Bedford-office, signed by upwards of 
seventy growers and dealers in flowers. A deputation was 
appointed to present it to the duke’s steward ; an interview 
with him was requested. The application was acknowleged, 
a copy of the memorial for inspection requested, and a pro- 
mise made to see the deputation. From that time to this no 
further notice has been taken, beyond opening the market to 
the public at four a.m., the other grievances remaining the 
same. It would surprise many of your readers to know the 
amount in value of the cut flower trade of Covent-garden. 
The wedding orders alone amount to many thousand pounds, 
and range from one guinea to 100 guineas. These orders have 
to be executed before ten A.M. ; and in warm weather the 
flowers must be fresh cut, when the time is too short for any 
but the market shopkeepers to execute large orders. As they 
always have as many as they can execute in the season, they 
are independent ; and although flowers in autumn are of little 
value, a bride’s bouquet still costs from one to three guineas 
in the Centre Avenue, Last year an attempt was made to 
reopen the Floral-hall. This failed at the moment, more 
through the general slackness of trade and consequent un- 
willingness to embark in new enterprises, than anything else ; 
but many promised to take stalls at a future time ; and as 
this will probably be the last year the building will be avail- 
able, perhaps a more successful effort may be made. Among 
the many projects for the profitable employment of ladies by 
birth and education, perhaps there are few more promising 
than bouquet-making in such a place as the Floral-hall ; and 
as many of the aristocracy are members of floral societies for 
extending and improving production, it is only natural to sup- 


The foreign papers give amusing details of a grand 
ball at Simla, at which no less a personage than the 
Maharajah of Jeypore ventured upon his first quadrille, 
and acquitted himself to the entire satisfaction, it 
would seem, of the ladies present. The ball in ques- 
tion was given by the Maharajah to their Excellencies 
the Viceroy and Lady Mayo on the 6th ult., and was 

very brilliant and completely successful entertain- 
ment. All Simla was present, and the Assembly 
Rooms (in which the entertainment took place) were 
most tastefully decorated for the occasion. There 
were two large dancing saloons and a well-mirrored 
and otherwise richly furnished drawing-room. ‘The 
walls of the saloon were draped in fluted folds 
of white muslin, terminating at top and bottom 
in light blue, so as to represent a cornice and entablutine 
of that colour. Over this background fell deep lace-edged 
festoons of a white gauzy material streaked with amber 
ribbon, and studded with silver rosettes. The stage was 
turned into a dais for the Viceregal party, and what 
with large mirrors, lounges, and rich carpeting, was in 
itself a gorgeous apartment. At half-past nine the 
ball was to open, but before nine had struck there 
came a terrible downpour of rain, accompanied by 
stormlike blasts of wind, which lasted, with more or 
less violence, for upwards of an hour. Despite this 
extinguishing weather, however, the hundreds of Mus- 
saulchees employed contrived, with astonishing suc- 
cess, to keep, not merely alight, but blazing, the thou- 
sands of iron braziers (stuck aloft, and kept well sup- 
plied with oiled wood) which at quarter gas-lamp 
interval brilliantly illuminated the two miles of road 
between Viceregal Peterhoff and the Assembly-rooms. 
Shortly after ten Lord and Lady Mayo and a strong 
personal {staff arrived, and were received with royal 
honours by the Ghoorka Guard of Honour, the Vice- 
regal and 41st bands, his Highness the Maharajah 
and suite, the political agent at Jeypore, and 
the Committee of Management, receiving their 
Excellencies at the outer entrance. The ball 
opened with quadrilles. In the leading double 
quadrille the Maharajah had the honour of having the 
Countess of Mayo for partner; in fact it had been 
arranged that his highness should open the ball with 
her ladyship, and for fully a week previously he had 
been under Terpsichorean instruction. Contrary to 
the expectation of nearly all present, his highness 
acquitted himself remarkably well—with great com- 
posure and such tolerable knowledge of the figures 
that the very worst that could be said of his perform- 


extending the distribution of flowers, and making it an art 
and occupation for ladies. 


Deww Rooks. 


Poems. By Wraxatn Hart. (Chapman and Hall.) 

There is some clever writing in this bulky volume, and 
not a little with the ring of true poetry in it, but the 
author is rather too pronounced in her ‘“‘ advanced” 
opinions, we suspect, to win a very large circle of ad- 
mirers. The light that flies from her pen is more of the 
nature of the cold, clear glitter of stray sunbeams in 
an ice-cave than the deep-toned, ruby glow of autumn 
that soothes and cheers and warms at one and the same 
time. We have fallen across a few false rhymes, too, in 
the volume, but these are not considerable for a book of 
the size, and apparently by a young writer. We had 
marked several of the shorter pieces, but can only find 
space for one, and it shall be that entitled 

OLD MAIDS, 

Oh, white robed in your purity, 
Celestial in your charity, 
Sweet sisters in humanity, 
How glorious is your destiny ! 


God’s workers are ye on your pathway lone, 

With hearts that throb with sorrows not your own ; 
His wingéd messengers that comfort bear 

To weeping sorrow and to mute despair. 


Your hearts, burnt pure by sacrificial fire, 

Alone to heaven and to your God aspire.; 

Thither ye are leading from earth’s shadows dreary, 
The broken-hearted, and the sad and weary. 


Oh, what would life be with its lights and shades, 
Without what heartless cynics call ‘‘ old maids” ? 
God’s brides elect, through martyrdom of love, 
And passions purified, and hopes above. 


Oh, white robed in your purity, 
Celestial in your charity, 

Sweet sisters in humanity, 
How glorious is your destiny ! 


pose they will cheerfully support any well-organised means for 
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I see white lilies round your pathway blowing, 
I see clear silent waters near ye flowing, 
I hear low winds Eolian music bringing, 
And distant nightingales in sadness singing. 
With ye, with ye the starbeams brighter grow, 
And wreathe your tresses and encrown your brow ; 
I see the pale moon, with her bars of light, 
Erecting Jacob’s ladders through your night. 
God’s dearest women that to earth are given, 
God’s dearest angels in the realm of heaven, 
Unselfish love’s the love that purifies ! 
Unselfish love’s the love that sanctifies ! 

Oh, white robed in your purity, 

Celestial in your charity, 

Sweet sisters in humanity, 

How glorious is your destiny ! 


By CHARLES 


The Vision of Socrates and other Poems. 
Bishopsgat? 


Woop Carman. (Provost and Co., 
Without.) 

Words, words, words, and that is all! We have glanced 
through the volume, but have been unable to find 4 
sentence calculated to save it from speedy oblivion. 


Rinaldo: A Novelette in Verse. (Longmans, Gree?s 
and Co.) : 

A simple story, told in easy, flowing lines, and exhibit- 
ing some very fair local colouring, if no great dramatl¢ 
power. Considering the slight material on which thé 
author works, however, he has not acquitted himsé 
altogether without honour. 


Thomas Hood’s Works. Ilustrated. Part I. (Moxon-) 
This is the first instalment of the reissue of Hoo 
complete works, to contain all the author’s quaint illus: 
trations, with others by Leech, Cruikshank, and Harveys 
This edition will have all the advantages afforded by the 

editorial supervision of Hood’s son and daughter. 

size, also, is convenient, and if the part before us may 
taken as an earnest of the publisher’s intentions in the 
matter, the type and paper will be all that one migh 
desire. The re-issue will embrace thirty-six monthl 
shilling parts, or eight quarterly volumes. 


Nightshade. By Witu1aM JOHNSTONE, 
and Lock.) 

Messrs. Ward and Lock have brought out this new 

and handy edition of “ Nightshade,” as an addition 

their popular two-shilling series of] novels know? 

the ‘Run and Read Library.” In its present form it 18 
well adapted for the railway carriage or the seaside. 


Country Walks of a Naturalist with his Children. By Rev: 
W. Hovenroy, M.A., F.L.S. (Groombridge é Sons.) 
This is a very prettily got-up book for the young, abe 

tractive alike in its subject, illustrations, and binding: I £ 

is written in an easy, conversational style, the object ° 

the author being not so much to impart knowledge * 

young people, as to induce them to acquire it for them” 

selves ; and to this end he has endeavoured, and not uy 
successfully, to show that country walks may be full oA 
interest and instruction to all who care to make goo us 
of their eyes. 


Catch who Can, or Hide and Seek, By Spuryx. 
mans. ) Fl 
This is a small volume of original double acrostics, 29 4 
is certainly less dreary than many collections of the ki0 € 
we have met with. With the lengthening shadows “c 
autumn and winter parents may be glad of such a woF d 
for their little ones. The key to the acrostics is publishe 
separately. 
The Stowe-Byron Controversy. By the Editor of “Once * 
Week.” (Cooper and Co., 81, Fleet-street. ) 
We think the publishers of this compilation have 
a little too precipitate for the work to be of any very Pro 
manent interest. 


Mp, (Ward 


(Long” 


peel 


Since it was issued two most valua 
letters have appeared in the Times, together with ° 1y 
articles of importance, and Mrs. Stowe is about to rep f 
to her critics, it is said, in the forthcoming num Cree 
Macmillan’s. Surely it would have been better to W ie 
till the painful controversy was rounded off into pani 
thing like completeness? However, this reswmé of pu 40 
; Opinion, so far as it goes, may prove acceptable to ‘tho! 

; who, not having been able to follow up the discussiO? |. 
‘the various papers, now wish to grasp its salient pol? oy 
The compiler appends a few remarks of his own, put th 

are not of any particular value. 


Debrett’s Titled Men. (Dean and Son.) , $5 

This useful little work is issued as a pocket companio? ses 
the Peerage, Baronetage, &c., published by the same how a 
and is worthy a place alike in the library of the scholar “95 
the drawing-room of the lady of fashion. . 
brief notices of the Royal Family, Peers of the. hops 
Royal, the Peers and Peeresses, Archbishops and Be +36 
and Baronets of the United Kingdom, alphabetic thet 
of the members of the House of Commons, an Save 
facts which it is well for those moving in society to 
at their fingers’ ends. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. od 
Cousin Eustace; or, Conversations on the Prayer-book, 12mo, 5s. Os 
Davies’s (W.) Songs of the Wayfarer, crown 8yo, 6s., cloth. a 
Goubaud’s (Madame) Knitting and Netting Book, 12mo, 1s., sh 
Le Fanu’s The Wyvern Mystery, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d., clo es 
Sewell’s Mother’s Last Words, Coloured Tllustrations, 4to, 1s., pe 43. 
Sunday Library—Maclear’s Apostles of Medizeval Europe, crow? 8v0 
Tales of the Four Seasons, edited by Heine, 8vo, 2s., boards. 
Tennyson’s Works, Concordance to, crown 8vo, 7S. 6d. cloth. 
Verey’s Lost Footsteps, 3 vols., crown Svo., 31s. 6d., cloth. 


os 
oO 


of # 
The following advertisement appeared in the column? oot” 
daily paper the other day : OccasIonaL SECRETARY-—q i2 
pation is required, by a lady, who writes readily, v8, OF. 
choice language, on any given subject. Suitable ser™@? "pre" 
priate letters, wedding and dinner speeches promp - {se 
pared ; also cases for counsel and attractive advertise? 
‘Address first to Scribe, Post-office, —— Crescent. 11 of th? 
Tun Wipow oF STONEWALL Jackson.—In the wi i 
late Wade Bolton of Memphis the following appears 1 phom*s 
and bequeathe to the widow and children of Gener “¢oj] # 
Jonathan Jackson, known as Stonewall Jackson, W ‘Jol8s 98 
the battle of Chancellorsville, Virginia, 10,00 ’ gent? 
history tells me his widow’s furniture was sold after 
for debt.” 


$$$ —— 
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& SONGS, ETC. 

Vir Together,’ >? Words by Russell Gray. Music by 

(ola Gabriel. (Duffand Stewart, 147, Oxford-street. ) 

Gy Parted.” Words by Russell Gray. Music by Virginia 
viel. (Duff and Stewart.) 

Beside the Sea.”? Words by William Winter. Music 
cc ginia Gabriel. (Duff and Stewart.) 
Vireo Lives.” Words by Russell Gray. 

iva 


y Music by 
imla Gabriel. (Duff and Stewart.) 


Ma. Future Years.” Words by the Lady John 
“Mhers, Music by Virginia Gabriel. (Duff and 


: wart. ) 

: Bery}.” 
wa Gabriel. 
Teet 


& 


Words by George Metzler. Music by Vir- 
(Metzler and Co., Great Marlborough- 


Feige? Fisherman’s Widow. h Ballad. Words by George 
ctzler, Masic by Virginia Gabriel. (Metzler and Co.) 
Ann © not Forget me Quite.” Words by Mrs. Frances 
and Coyne Music by Virginia Gabriel. (Metzler 
Miss Virginia Gabriel, whose portrait we laid before 
T readers some time ago, is not only one of the most 
frolific, but also one of the most able song writers of 
Tom eo Scarcely a week passes but some graceful trifle 
is N her pen is offered to the public, and yet, though she 
+. ©rtainly not uniformly successful in her rendering, it 
Tare indeed to meet with anything of hers that has not 
Character of its own, or is marked by artistic blemishes. 
hr 1a8 indeed a rare facility of musical expression, and 
wh; the happy knack of rapidly throwing off tuneful airs, 
ahs 1 are quite equal to, and generally considerably 
lish? the average ballad compositions that music pub- 
“ers are wont to present to us. The batch of songs now 
ox Ore us are a proof of this ; though none of them are 
alt to the best efforts of Miss Gabriel’s genius, they are 
dbove the level of second-rate mediocrity. 
OGETHER.—This is a light and sparkling melody in E 
a » With an easy range (C to F), and the accompaniment 
h alike tunesome and sustaining. _The words are rather 
‘zy, though, and will not bear criticising too closely. 
y ARTED.—This is another song of slight construction, 
foe It is in D, with a range 
-°M D below the lines to G above, and, though very 


abon Mr. Gray’s repertory, and, as a result, we get such 
peretse as this, the meaning of which we confess our ina- 


We sang together, you and I, 3 
In a quiet church sweet songs of praise ; 
Your voice was like an angel's voice, 
Your face was as an angel’s face, 
We knelt together, you and I, 
In that dim of church in sight of heav’n, 
And you prayed that a pray’r that the angels know, 
That sin may be forgiven. 

t Brsipr tHe SEA is a somewhat plaintive ballad, with 
hat tinge of weak sentimentalism that is so fashionable 
W-a-days ; it does not offend, however, either against 

Srammar or common sense, and contains nothing that 

tulad render it inappropriate either for a lady’s or a gen- 

. €Man’s portfolio. It would require a little care in the 

a tlering, and then would be moderately effective. The 
ame may be said of Two Lives, a simple and somewhat 

‘ lourless ballad, which, though of fair expression, would 

* apt to appear monotonous if not well sung. 

lin’ Furure Yuars has for its subject a fow sensible 

we by. the Lady John Manners, and though the music 

Al Somewhat sombre, it is well wedded to the words. 

a together, we confess to a liking for this piece, for it is 
Katlody that holds one’s attention in spite of one’s self. 

°Y D flat ; range C to F. 
- CERYL,—This sparkling little trifle has the true ballad 

§ Ug about it and should become popular, though, to be 
ure, Mr. Metzler might have done better, as regards his 
fart of the work, than write about Death having ‘lain ” 
af ‘‘flowret low.” This, however, is very easily altered, 
D dneed not therefore mar the effect of an otherwise 

asing song. 

ex he Frsyerman’s Wipow is another pleasant ballad, 

t Pressive, tunesome, and somewhat plaintive, yet within 

= Capabilities of the most ordinary voice ; while Do 
; ORGET ME QvuiTE is a sunny, sparkling: little 
pce happy alike in conception and execution. The 

bes "ds might certainly have been clearer, though we sus- 
et the printer, and not the author, is responsible for the 

aie Sticism of the first few lines; anyway, some one has 
MmMbled over those terrible ‘ thats.” 


fe = ee ow 
Che ‘rom, 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


ny N Saturday night Mr. Sefton Parry re-opened his 
T ttre for the winter season with a new comedy by Mr. 
hap; - Robertson, the title of which, according to the 
Wor teal practice of the author, is contained in a single 
fous 3 the word in this case being Progress. The play is 
Vien 24 on Les Ganaches, one of the earlier works of M. 
tep rien Sardou, the beginning of whose now enormous 
qd Mtation almost coincides with that of the seventh 
Out ®of the present century. This piece was brought 
Nog it the Gymnase in 1862, having been preceded by 
Conn: ntimes and Les Pattes de Mouches, known in this 
Tegy Ty as Friends or Foes and a Scrap of Paper, the 
yy; ““tive authors of which were Mr. Horace Wigan and 
Wit} ~@lgrave Simpson. As is frequently the case 
tog Works of M. Sardou, Les Ganaches is intended 
Prob) wVey a moral lesson bearing upon one of the 
The -™MS resulting from the actual state of society. 
ahi Collision embodied in the plot is between the wor- 
Vor Pets of the past, who are represented by persons of 


The ¢ Gitterent capacities, and the votaries of progress. 
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navy contractor, a doctor of medicine whose ideas belong 
to the First Revolution, and a devout elderly spinster. 
Although holding opinions diametrically opposed to each 
other, these ‘‘ganaches,” who are in the habit of 
assembling in the ancient chateau of the Marquis, 
are agreed in their detestation of the age of rail- 
ways, which finds its chief advocate in a young 
engineer. The principle on which M. Sardou has treated 
his subject is that which he has adopted in all his 
more noted works, with the exception of Patrie—that is 
to say, he varies the entertainment and instruction to be 
derived from an exhibition of various types of character 
with the excitement to be obtained from one strong 
situation. But the principle is not carried out so far as 
in some of his other works. His leading situation is less 
strong than usual, and his typical personages are closely 
connected with the main plot. Mr. Robinson’s task in 
adapting Les Ganaches, which has been reduced from four 
acts to three by important abridgments, has transferred 
the story to British svil, and in doing so has shown his 
usual command over telling and dramatic dialogue. 
Still, the piece is not upto his usual mark, and would seem 
to show that he can do much better when standing 
alone than when depending on French crutches, As is 
not seldom the case with adaptations, much of the ori- 
ginal force is lost in the process, and no justly 
adequate compensation is offered. The piece is slightly 
too long, also, and the acting in it. is susceptible of im- 
provement, Progress has been put upon the stage in the 
most liberal spirit, however, as regards the scenery and 
stage properties, and it will doubtless hold the boards for 
some time, though it will scarcely, we think, prove the 
success that we are given to expect in Mr. Robertson’s 
comedies. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


AFTER witnessing Mlle. Nilsson play Mignon at Baden, 
Madame Pauline Lucea wrote the following: ‘‘Chere Mlle. 
Nilsson,—J’ai été ravie de vous, heir soir. Il n’est pas pos- 
sible d’étre plus dramatique, de mieux chanter. Vous avez 
été sublime, et je me réjouis énormément de pouvoir vous le 
dire. Pauline Lucca.”—Such a letter is as honourable to the 
writer as it must have been grateful to the recipient. 

We hear from the New York Figaro that Miss Elise Holt, 
late of the Strand Theatre, finding the criticism in the San 
Francisco News Letter unsatisfactory, armed herself with a 
cow-hide and called four times at the office for the purpose of 
administering a thrashing to Mr. Marriott, the editor! 
Hitherto Mr, Marriott has avoided an encounter . 

Luigi Poletti, the most celebrated architect, has just died at 
Milan, aged seventy-seven, Hislast work was to direct the recon- 
struction of the Church of St. Paul at Rome, which the Pope 
desires to have terminated by the period fixed for the opening 
of the Council. 

Miss Julia Mathews, the English Schneider, has settled 
terms with Mr. Harris, of Covent-garden, to appear next 
Christmas in his pantomime and opening. 

To-day (Saturday) Mlle. Nilsson will make her second and 
last appearance in a grand concert on the Handel Orchestra 
at the Crystal Palace. 

Mr. William Michael Rossetti is editing a cheap series of 
the later British poets for Messrs Moxon, with compendious 
biographico-critical notices. Six volumes will be ready in 
October. Mr. Rossetti’s new ‘‘ Life of Shelley” is also in the 
press, and will be published, with his edition of the poet’s 
works, in November. 

The band of the Idiot Asylum of Evreux, France, has given 
a very creditable performance at Couches. It is said that the 
influence of music in the treatment of the insane possesses 
considerable medical value. 

The feminine orchestra, under the direction of M. Weinlich, 
is about to make an artistic tour through Europe. 

The Hon. Mrs. Norton was, it is stated, the author of the 
article in the Zimes on the Byron scandal, indorsing Mrs. 
Stowe’s opinion. 

The rumours which fix a positive habitat for the opposition 
Italian opera of next season are all premature. Nothing 
definitive is settled. 

Salvini, the Italian tragedian, has retired into private life. 

The American speculator, Barnum, made an offer of 500/. to 
the late owner of Newstead Abbey for a tree in the grounds of 
that mansion on which Lord Byron cut his own name and 
that of his sister Augusta. The offer was declined ; and the 
tree is still standing. ; 

A Food Journal and Sanitary Review, pledged to treat care- 
fully and popularly of ‘‘househc d hygiene,” is about to 
appear as a sixpenny monthly, 

Mr. Wilkie Collins is alert after along repose. He is now 
engaged on a story which is intended for successiye numbers 
of Cassell’s Magazine. 

Mr. Dymond, who hag been gonnected with the Morning 
Star from its commencement, is about to retire from that 
paper with the intention of settling in Canada, 

Although the present has been one of the worst years known 
for artists, it has been the best for the chief of our picture 
exhibitions. In 1868 the sum taken at the doors of the Royal 
Academy was about 11,0001. This year it was nearly 20,0007. 
The receipts averaged nearly 250/. a-day. 

The memorial to George William Frederick, the seventh 
Earl of Carlisle, which has been erected on Bulmer-hill, 
Castle Howard, was inaugurated on Thursday last week. 
The monument is in the form of a Grecian column, and the 
site embraces a magnificent and uninterrupted view of ‘‘ the 
empire county,” which the distinguished statesman repre- 
sented so faithfully and loved so well. Comprising a view of 
the three Ridings, the site is further appropriate as overlook- 
ing the principal seat of the Howard family. The late earl 
died in December, 1864, and the movement for the erection 
of a memorial in recognition of his distinguished services as a 
statesman, and his worth as a philanthropist, was commenced 
not long after his death. Mr, F. P. Cockerell, of London, 
was chosen as the architect, and the design which he furnished 
has been fully carried out. The memorial has been about two 
years in erection, the foundation stone having been laid in 
August, 1867, by Mrs. Egerton Y. Harcourt, of Whitwell 
Hall. Altogether the column rises to a height of 120 feet. 

Kenitwortn Castie.—A considerable portion of the ruins 
of this once magnificent pile having shown signs of falling, 
Earl Clarendon, the owner, is now repairing and strengthen- 
ing the great hall, Leicester’s buildings, and parts of the ex- 
ternal walls on either side. His lordship is also restoring 
some of the doorways, windows, and fireplaces. In the course 
of the repairs excavations have been made, and underground 
apartments, cells, and passages revealed which had been hid 
for centuries. The great hall, 90ft. by 45ft., still retains 


ld reer, called ‘* ganaches,” consist of a Marquis of the | several of its fine gotuic windows, and some of the towers yet 
“ame, a, bourgeois who has made his fortune as a| rise 70 ft. high. 


A new quarterly magazine of light literature, to be called 
the Cricket, appears next month. 

Have any readers noticed the number of lady writers now en- 
gaged on in the magazines? ‘‘ Gone over to the women ” is the 
cry raised afresh nearly every month by some jealous males. 
For instance, at the present time the St. James's Magazine is 
edited by Mrs. Riddell, authoress of ‘‘George Geith ;” the 
Argosy is edited by Mrs. H. Wood, authoress of ‘ East 
Lynne,” and both ladies are writing several tales in Tinsley’s 
Magazine. Miss Yonge, authoress of the ‘‘ Heir of Redclyffe,” 
is editing the Monthly Packet. Mrs. S. GC. Hall assists in 
editing the Art Journal. Jfacmillan’s Magazine contains, 
besides the article of Mrs. Stowe, ‘‘ A Brave Lady,” by Mrs. 
Craik (Miss Muloch), authoress of ‘‘John Halifax; ‘Estelle 
Russell,” by Miss Olney ; ‘‘ Children’s Literature,” by Miss 
Yonge; ‘Lady Duff Gordon,” by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
The story in Temple Bar, ‘‘Red as a Rose is She,” is by a 
lady. Miss A. B, Edwards is the authoress of the principal 
story in Good Jords, ‘‘Debenham’s Vow.” Miss Emily 
Davies has an article in the Contemporary Review. The 
writer of the article on ‘‘ Bells,” in the Churchinan’s Shilling 
Magazine, is Miss Stother, of Bath. 

A literary undertaking of vast extent has been projected by 
a society of savans in Paris, having for its object the repro- 
duction of all the masterpieces of literature which have 
appeared in ancient and modern times among the various 
leading nations of the world. The title of the work is the 
‘* Bibliothéque Internationale Universelle,” and it is to con- 
sist of some two hundred volumes in large octavo, to be issued 
at the rate of two volumes each month, at an unprecedentedly 
low price to subscribers. The works reprinted are to be in the 
best French translations, and are to appear on a prescribed 
plan, in order to show how primitive ideas have been developed 
into organised forms, and how these have undergone trans- 
formations and produced reactions upon spheres beyond their 
own. The French Government has recognised the importance 
of the work and has approved its publication, and men of the 
highest standing in science, literature, and art have promised 
their co-operation. 

At a meeting held in Stirling it has been resolved to take 
steps to erect a monument to King Robert the Bruce at 
Bannockburn. 

The contract is signed by which M. Strakosch binds him- 

self to give Madame Patti 1,000,000f. for 100 representations 
in America. 
_ Asad accident has just occurred at the Victoria Theatre 
in Berlin. Two of the ballet girls were dressing in their 
room, when one of them lighted an extra gas-burner, and 
threw the burning paper on the ground. ‘Their dresses in- 
stantly caught fire, and although assistance was at once ren- 
dered, they were so badly burnt that one of them died the 
same night and the other the following morning. 

SacrED Harmonic Sociery.--The oratorio performances 
of this Society will reeommence at Exeter-hall, as usual, about 
the last week in November. Sir Michael Costa, who is now 
in Italy in perfect health, will leave for England, to resume 
his professional labours, early in the ensuing month, taking 
Stuttgart and Berlin, where his oratorios are to be produced 
under his directicn, on his route homewards. 

Mr. Millais, the great painter (says an American ya er), was 
the other day asked to undertake the portrait of Miss C. 
Brooks, daughter of a rich merchant. Mr. Millais replied 
that he did not like portrait painting, and no longer engaged 
in that branch of the art. When asked to name his price, he 
said, ‘£2,000 guineas,” thinking to frighten away the appli- 
cant; but—either to his great delight or disappointment—the 
picture was immediately ordered. 

Twenty-five North German scholars and artists of distinc- 
tion have been invited by the Viceroy of Egypt to be present 
at the opening of the Suez Canal. They are te proceed to 
Paris, and from thence they will travel to Egypt with other 
guests at the expense of the Viceroy. It is said that the 
celebrated Professors Mommsen, Dove, Drake, and Richter 
have received invitations. Dr. Petermaun, of Gotha, has also 
been invited, 

Bulwer’s ‘‘ Last Days of Pompeii,” which has so often fur- 
nished the libretto of an opera, is once more put to use by 
MM, Nuitter and Jonciéres for the Lyrique. Originally it 
stood as La Nydia, but now it is to be called Pompéi. 

Danton, the celebrated caricaturist, has just died at 
Baden-Baden. His power of modelling from memory was 
phenomenal. After one long look at his subject he could go 
to his studio and make a bust perfect in its resemblance. 
Numbers of anecdotes are told of his feats in this way. One 
day a young man came into his studio and told him he had a 
sister mortally ill, and that his family wished to have her 
portrait. They dared not ask her to sit ; to do so would haye 
been to awaken her suspicion. Ina word, Danton undertook 
to reproduce her features from memory. The next day the 
brother informed his sister that he intended to make her a 
present of a jewel for her next ball, Danton was intro- 
duced as the young man from the jeweller’s, and while 
the young lady was looking at the specimens sent the artist 
made his observations. On going home he produced a bust of 
striking resemblance. Next year an old man, the father of the 
brother and sister, came to ask Danton to do the bust of his 
son, also from memory, for the young man was dead. Danton 
succeeded as well for the brother as he had for the sister. He 
was not, however, always so successful. On one occasion a 
gentleman who could not get his wife to sit asked Danton to 
take his place on a given day at a given hour, in one of the 
omnibuses running from the Madeleine to the Bastille, and 
he would see his wife there, and might observe her attentively. 
Danton did as directed, executed a splendid bust, sent it to 
the husband, and received for answer that it was not in the 
least like his wife, but was the very image of her maid. 
Danton had made a mistake in the’bus. He left a splendid 
fortune, as the result of his art labours, to his widow, besides 
a legacy of 3,250/. to his sister-in-law, Mule. Moutier, 8001. 
toa niece, 8007. to found an annual prize. at the Keole des 
Breux Arts, 400/. to the Society for the Relief of Poor Artists, 
and several gifts to his numerous friends. 

The Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace recommence 
next Saturday. ‘The series is to consist of twenty-six con- 
certs. An excellent selection of interesting works is an- 
nounced, including many compositions that will be new even to 
Mr. Mann’s_ well-read audience. We are promised, for in- 
stance, Dr. Sterndale Bennett’s Symphony in G minor, Spohr’s 
Historical Symphony, a symphony in E, ‘‘The Approach of 
Spring,” by Herr Hiller, Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s ** Prodigal 
Son,”’ a selection from Mendelssohn’s ‘* Wedding of Camacho,” 
besides some seldom-heard symphonies by Haydn and Mozart. 
The chorus is to be augmented and improved, and the 
orchestra to be as good as heretofore. Better it could not be. 

The Pays has discovered that Victor Hugo is of noble birth, 
and that his ancestors were ennobled by the Dukes of Lor- 
raine. Victor Hugo’s father was, however, a carpenter and 
joiner by trade, but in the stirring times of the French Reyo- 
lution Hugo pére thrust himself forward, and was created a 
count by the First Napoleon, 
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It is very important now, espe- 
cially since the severe ‘‘ break ” 
in the weather, that ladies should 
hurry on the preparation of 
autumn costumes; for, not to 
 , dwell upon the risk to health, 
i/7/), which the use of thin materials 

“he involves, nothing looks more 

1)? dreary and dowdy than the pale, 

‘\) flimsy draperies of summer, 
blowing about in cold, if not 
even positively frosty, autumn 
weather. The autumn goods 
brought out up to this time show 
re-atrariged and modified Pompadour fashions, but it is 
thought possible in Paris that the original toilettes pre- 
pared for the Empress to wear during her Eastern trip 
may affect the costumes of the winter. At present, on 
the Continent, many walking dresses are made with 
round skirts—i.e., the same length all around, and 
almost touching the ground, bordered with bias pleats 
in the kilt fashion. The corsage is plain and very high 
at the throat. The sleeves are coat-shaped. A circular 
mantle is fitted to the figure, back and front, by a belt, 
the sides. forming loose drapery over the arms, complete 
the garment. Suits made in this way are most becom- 
ing to small, slender persons. Full figures prefer the 
close-fitting casaque, which is not materially changed in 
shape. The trimming is arranged in revers on the skirt 
and waist, and a broad box-pleat falls from the belt 
behind. All garments are belted. A round sash-bow 
of many loops is newer than sashes with flowing ends. 
Skirts very much trimmed are the caprice of the mo- 
ment, yet upper skirts are not abandoned. Square-cut, 
angular sides distinguish new over-dresses from the 
sloping, rounded draperies of former seasons. Double 
and treble wings, tunic fronts, and broad aprons 
opened to the belt on the sides, are seen on these 
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garments. Fringes and overlapping folds} are the 
trimming. 

We append a few notes on autumn materials that 
will doubtless prove very useful to many readers. 

Materials for Autwmn.—Plaid poplins and serges are 
the materials for semi-dress and travelling suits. 
Woollen armures with silk face are offered in the ap- 
propriate colours—maroon, stone-grey, and brown. On 
many patterns the tiny armure figure is black—the 
merest speck amidst the colour. The popularity of 
these mixed goods is unaccountable. They have a 
harsh, unpleasant feeling, and the silk which is thrown 
to the surface soon wears away, leaving the wool bare. 
It is far better economy to buy as near as may be only 
pure materials, whether they are cotton, wool, or silk. 
Vienna cloth—a beautiful woollen fabric for deep 
mourning—is just introduced. It has an armure 
figure like the crinkle of crape, is as heavy as English 
bombazine, with the advantage of being reversible. 

Black silks next demand attention. For ovt-door 
suits get lustrous blue-black silk with heavy cords ; for 
house dresses finer cords, distinct and far apart. 

Armure silk, with slight crape-like figures, is the 
deepest mourning silk. It is 22 inches wide. Gros 
d’Ecosse, without a particle of lustre, has thick 
cords flattened like faille. Gros de Londres has small 
cords as fine as a hair and widely separated. Drap de 
Victoria, with fine cords and pure lustre, was made 
originally for the Queen ; likewise the Victoria satin of 
soft lustre, suitable for subdued half-mourning. 
Velours Indie has thick Ottoman reps and excellent 
Sioss. Antwerp silk—a dress for a lifetime—is a yard 
and three-eighths wide. 

A model for black silk suits is found among the 
dresses of a trousseau completed for October. The 
round skirt has a straight flounce two inches deep, and 
so scant as scarcely to be gathered at all. Two full bias 
ruffles, each two inches wide, bound and gathered in 
the centre on a cord, are on the lower edge of the 
flounce. The heading is two standing fluted frills, 
with a milliner’s fold to conceal the seams. A short 
upper-skirt has a broad apron front with three draped 


wings behind. ‘Tassel fringe and a double ruffie 
for trimming. Short-belted casaque, with epau- 
lets, revers, and sash-bow trimmed with ruffles 
and fringe. 

An indoor dress of black gros grain is also 
worthy of description. The skirt, a yard and 
three-quarters behind, is gored flatly in front. A 
straight flounce, eight inches wide, sweeps down 
from the belt around the skirt. The lower edge of 
the flounce is turned up on the top, a narrow 
piping of black satin is inserted, and the whole is 
held by one row of machine stitching. A pointed 
guipure edging is below this. The top of the 
flounce forms its own heading. It is cut in scal- 
lops an inch apart, and bound with satin. The 
fullness is arranged in pleats between the scallops. 
The waist is plain and very high in the neck. The 
trimming consists of a row of scallops, a milliner’s 
fold, and a guipure edge extending from the belt 
upward around the neck. Standing scalloped band 
around the neck. No epaulets. Deep cuffs out- 
lined. Sash with short ends. 

Wedding Toilettes.—The wedding season comes 
next in rotation after watering-place gaieties. A 
bride’s dress prepared for October is of white Im- 
perial serge—diagonally repped silk with satin 
face. The skirt dimensions are two and a quarter 
yards of train, and six yards at its greatest width, 
consisting of one front gore, two narrow side gores, 
and three full back breadths, each three-fourths of 
ayard wide. An inch-wide binding of satin edges 
the skirt. Above this are set pleats of Lyons tulle, 
headed by a marquise ruche of the same, and two 
rows of octagonal figures made of crape bound with 
satin. This trimming ascends half a yard high 
around the skirt, and is repeated up the front 
width en tablier. The waist is high behind with 
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. €cru silk, mostly embroidered with white silk. ; Ji ttle 


Pompadour square and Maria Theresa sleeves. 3 with 
lace over tulle is the trimming, intermingle ein 
orange buds. Embroidered buttons fasten the va go 
front. Long looped sash. Point lace veil with oF 
flower coronet. auze 
The bridesmaids’ dresses are of white Chambery ‘ngs 
over silk, similarly made and trimmed with pleats 
of the same, bound with satin. ; The 
Another wedding dress has a tulle upper-skitt. bang 
low-necked corsage is trimmed with a fringed Vien 
orange buds. A third dress of white poult has 4 © oa 
train heavily trimmed with white satin quilling 
point lace. An ample parure of orange flowers. ¢ the 
A bride’s reception dress, a fine specimen © ots. 
Pompadour styles, is white faille with Chiné boud™ n 
The trained skirt is untrimmed, save by an inch bi2 
of white satin headed by three piping folds of emeT® 6 
white, and rose-pink, the colours that prevail 12 to 
bouquets. Pompadour waist and Marie Antoime 
sleeves. The tricolour folds are arranged around "" 
neck and sleeves, with frills of real blonde lace Ove 
fringe made up of the colours of the dress. The a Fa 
has folds at the sides and wide fringe’ on the &? 
Buttons embroidered to match the dress. 


Cashmere Robes.—Considerable novelty is show? zy 
Cashmere robes de chambre. One of black Cashme d 
has no border at the bottom, but is striped uP ye 
down the widths, defining the gores of a Gabrie ” 
wrapper. Another, with ashes-of-rose ground, itt 
signed for a short loose camisole and separate *° dec 
Six yards of bordering, three inches wide, is prow’. 
for the camisole. A wider design surrounds the a 
Cashmere figures entirely cover a third. The ™ éf 
startling novelty is a maroon ground with half a yao 
stamped border imitating Japanese embroidery, W? 
its usual quaint designs of the ibis, storks, and het 


amidst coarse foliage. 
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Varieties.—In the way of ornamental cravats are tiny 
bows and rosettes of silk or satin folded like floW 
petals. Tassels are pendent below. A pin fastens a 
bow to the collar as conveniently as a brooch. Lats 
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Fig. 4. 


bows have many loops of satin ribbon with larger ends 
edged with fringe. <A pin is also attached to these. i 

Bands for the neck are of feather tips or of pla J 
velvet strands to match the bonnet with which the 
are worn. Long ribbon strings tie these behind. Ab 

New sash ribbons are of two shades of the same le@ 2 
ing colour—a stripe of each separated by a hair st!P 
of white in the centre. 


FASHION JOTTINGS FROM THE TUILERIES. 


As we have already stated, it is somewhat difficult ay 
this moment to follow the Parisian world in its meer 
fold evolutions. Just now it is on the highways rat 
than in town, and in consequence novelties are ralee ee 

The Empress is still making preparations to be P : 
sent at the inauguration of the Suez Canal, thous yy. 
is even now rumoured that she may possibly not u? for 
take the journey ; and Worth has devised toilettes — 
the occasion worthy of the Queen of Sheba. A ¢% i 
spondent has been permitted a glimpse at some lly 
these marvels of costume. One, that is especl d 
gorgeous, is of red India Cashmere, trimmed with Bic 
fringe. The long antique tunic falls in scanty cho 
folds, and is adorned with a light embroidery: ed 
corsage is almost sleeveless, and is likewise trim 
with sleeves ; it is cut very low, and is crossed 10} are 
with Cleopatra pleats. There is no sash. The co} dia- 
worn with this splendid dress will be an antique ~~“ o¢ 
dem, straight in shape, and uniquely compose pow 
pearls and diamonds in squares, with a purpJé 
fringed with gold in her hair behind. F weat 

For her day dresses the Empress will chiefly “o¢ 


these, trimmed with wreaths of white lilac wl grst 
foliage, is truly delicious. It is composed of # oe of 
skirt without a train, and a second skirt in the for red 
a redingote, bouffant behind. The latter is embro! the 
all around, with the embroidery extending uP vers 
front. The corsage opens in shawl fashion, wit T ere 
lined with white silk and bound with green. othet 
are two pairs of sleeves, one tight-fitting and the atte 
very full and falling low, forming a pagoda ; the 
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18 embroidered round the edge, and is lined with white 
e and bound with green. A deep écru, white, and 
exon Chinese silk tassled fringe borders the redingote 
ad forms bretelles on the waist. The belt is embroidered, 
ie fastened with a round bow without ends, which is 
rn according to the fancy in front or behind. 
© Empress continues to wear long sashes in the 
€Vening, but hardly ever puts on anything but round belts 
,Jting the day. We must also speak of a dress of 
“SUvius (a deep capucine) silk. The skirt has seven 
arrow flounces round the bottom ; the tunic, of crépe de 
ine, is trimmed with fringe of the same. The tunic is 
Not adjusted in front, but falls square from the waist. 
ith this is worn a little Breton jacket, high behind and 
pen in front almost to the belt, being rounded in front 
‘ud sloping straight on the shoulders. The tunic is 
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Fig. 19. Fig. 20. 


Fig. 21. 


looped behind in three gathered draperies, the middle one 
alling much lower than the others. The velvet sash, of 
1€ same shade as the dress, begins under the arms, and 
4s a bow of four loops?without ends. 

A dress of blue faille also merits description. This is 

Tlmmed around the train with a flounce of the same 
Material, over which is placed a second flounce of Nancy 
‘mbroidery—a masterpiece executed by the needle, which 
Was presented to the Empress by the city of Nancy, in 

Orraine, on the occasion of her visit to the place. The 
“ress is open, with revers on the sides ; these revers are 
Covered with cascades of magnificent Valenciennes, dotted 
lere and there with small blue bows. The corsage 18 
€xtremely low and is edged with embroidery like that of 

he dress ; the tunic is edged with the same embroidery, 
Which forms a tablier in front, and is trimmed with 

alenciennes. The belt is a sort of scarf, deeply em- 
roidered, with ends that may serve to loop up the train, 
if it be desired. 

_The Empress will also carry with her a number of mag- 
nificent India cashmeie tunics, designed to be worn over 
Silk skirts of the same colour as the groundwork of the 
Shawl, She has also others of cashmere embroidered 
With silk and gold, to be worn with skirts of white faille. 


OUR FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AUTUMN BONNET. 

Fig, 1 is a pretty design for a black lace bonnet for 
autumn use. There is a frill of black lace at the back, 
©n the coronet piece, and another in front, divided by a 
Narrow lace edge, turned on the front by a rouleau of 
Orange satin. The lace continues under the chin as brides, 
and is run with a ribbon and secured by a knot of orange 
Satin. The plume at the side is of orange feathers and a 
black aigrette. 

EVENING BODY. 
. Over a robe of sky blue silk a pleated tulle berthe 
18 worn, strapped down with black velvet ribbon and a 
Velvet bow. The sleeves correspond, and the lower part 
of the dress skirt is ornamented in a similar manner. 
AUTUMN EVERY-DAY DRESS. 

Figs. 3 and 4 describe a neat style for making a mohair, 
Cashmere, or serge dress for ordinary wear. The body is 
Made without darts and drawn in by a waistband. It is 
trimmed with a frill of the same or of taffetas and a little 
Passementerie, coat shaped in front and with a basque 

ehind. The sleeves correspond. The skirt is short, with 
three frills at the edge. 


Our @ork-able. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN POINT-LACE. 


[The materials mentioned in these articles may be obtained of J. Bedford and 
Co., 46, Goodge-street, Tottenham-court-road, and 168, Regent-strect, W.] 


(Continued. ) 


Spanish Point, Fig. 19.—Make an underlay of soft 
Cotton, over which work, very closely together, even and 
Smooth, a succession of button-hole stitches. The edge 
18 sometimes finished with dotted Venetian or Raleigh 

ars, 

Open English Lace, Fig. 20.—Make a number of dia- 
Sonal bars rather more than an eighth of an inch apart, 
then adda line of perpendicular and one of horizontal 

reads, and work a spot where the bars cross each other, 


Fig. 22. Fig. 23. Fig. 24. 


“8 In the English lace. The effect is improved if the hori- 
“ontal and upright threads are made coarser than the 
er two, 

Barcelona Lace, Fig. 21.—The first row is worked the 
ime as the Sorrento edging, but the second row has four 
oat stitches worked in the wide space ; the third is the 

ame as the first, and repeated. 

Scolier Lace, Fig. 22.—Work nine button-hole stitches 
re Se together, miss the space of three, and repeat to the 

nd of the thread ; the second and all succeeding rows 
Se be commenced three stitches from the end, which 
Cause the open spaces to fall in diagonal lines. 
ntwerp Lace, Fig. 23.—In first row leave the space of 
Stitches open, work four button-hole stitches, leave 
© Space of four ; work twelve, leave the space of four, 
Tk four, and repeat; in the next row work twenty, 


four 
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aente the space of four, work twenty, and repeat to the 
end. 

Sorrento Lace, Fig. 24.—This lace is formed of rows of 
Sorrento edging, worked on to each other, and may be 
worked backwards and forwards. 

Cadiz Lace, ig. 25.—In the first row work six close 
button-hole stitches, miss the space of two, work two 
more, miss two, then work six, and so repeat; in the 
second row, work two stitches above each vacant space in 
the preceding row; third row same as first, and repeat 
alternately. 

Henriquez Lace, Fig. 26.—Fasten the thread firmly on 
the braid with one or two button-hole stitches, then pass 
the needle to the opposite side and fasten in the same 
way, then return the needle to the point from which you 
began, by passing the needle round the first thread a 
sufficient number of times to form a tight twist ; then 
make another line parallel to this one, about the tenth 
of an inch distant, twist the needle round this thread four 
times, and on the single and double thread form a square 
spot by darning the three backwards and forwards about 
six times; then twist your needle round the thread 
seven or eight times and form another spot. Repeat this 
to the end of the line. Make similar ones about a 
quarter of an inch apart through the space. When all 
these lines are worked, cross them with others in an 
opposite direction, worked in the same way, taking care 
that in crossing the lines the thread is twisted between 
the first and second bars, so that a small square may be 
left clear, and be careful that all the dots fall evenly 
one under the other. 

Cordovan Lace, Fig. 27.—This is similar to Henriquez 
lace, but less troublesome. Make two twisted bars the 
tenth of an inch apart, and a third single one, in 
going back on which work the spots on the two single 
threads and the twisted one. 

Spotted Lace, Fig. 28.—Work two button-hole stitches 
close together, passing the needle under the cotton twice, 
miss the space of six, work two, and repeat. In working 
the succeeding rows the two close stitches are worked in 
the centres of the loops. 

Venetian Spotted Lace, lig. 29.—Work diagonal 
Venetian bars so as to form diamonds, and fil] up each 
diamond with English lace. 

(To be contiaued.) 


SEA ANEMONE MEDALLION, FOR CHAIR OR 
SOFA TIDY. 

Use Walter Evans and Co.’s Boar’s-head cotton, No. 10, 
and Walker’s Penelope needle, No. 3. Make a ring of 6. 
Work 8 tr., with one chain between each, into it. This is 
foundation row. 2nd row: 20ch. 1 d.c. back into the 
3rd, and 17 tr. onthe other 17 ch. Miss the one ch. on the 
foundation row of 8tr.1d.c. on d.c. Repeat. When the 
row is finished, 8 arms of the anemone must be completed. 
Commence the 8rd row by taking up one of the chain 
stitches of the foundation row, at the back of the 
8 arms of the anemone. Make 1 double crochet, 20 ch., 
1 d.c. back on the 3rd, and 17 tr. on the other 17 ch. ; 
d. c. into the next chain stitch of thefoundation. In this 
way work 8 more arms behind the first 8 arms, and alter- 
nate with them. Then 4th row: 1d. c. into the point of 
the first arm of the upper round of arms; 8ch., 1 plain 
back on the 4th; 8 ch., 1 plain back on the 4th; 3ch.; 
d. c. on the next point of the anemone of the under round 
of arms; workallround the same. 5th row: 8 ch., plain 
back on 4th; 8 ch., plain back on 4th; 3 ch.; 
d. c. into the centre 3 chain of one of the guipure loops of 
last round. Repeat twice, then work twice into the same 
hole, to make the medallion eight-sided. 6th row: The 
same, working twice into every double loop of last round. 
To make up the tidy join the medallions together by the 
points formed by the double loops, of which there are 8 
to each medallion. 
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SUMMER RAMBLES IN WALES. 
(CommunicaTED BY Mrs. ALFRED WATNEY.) 


LETTER IV.—HARLECH. 


Y DEAREST H.,—I take up my pen, a real goose 
¥ quill belonging to one of the family [ now see feeding 
on yonder marsh, to teli you that we are located, as 
the Yankees say, at one of the most ancient villages 
in all Merionethshire. in the good old days gone by it was 
the principal town ot this shire, but it has dwindled down 
to a little village in the present. Writing ‘‘ Yankee” reminds 
me of something I want to mention. Passing through town, 
en route tor the south, I found all the world and his better 
half talking of the Story of Byron’s Life. You remember 
how I, ever since my return from America, have 
spoken of his slanderer, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, and 
hew you, with the favourable impressions of your late dear, 
kind friend, the Duchess of S , Strong upon you, defended 
the authoress of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ Well, has not all I 
told you, as said of her by some of her own countrymen and 
women, been now borne out? She was well paid by one party 
in America to write the most harrowing picture of slave life 
she could possibly imagine, and she produced ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” gave it to the world as fact, when, in truth, it was 
highiy-wrought fiction, came over to England, and was féted 
—the Yankees at home laughing meanwhile at our gulli- 
bility, Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s impudence, and her Grace of 
Sutherland’s credulity. I remember being told once, with 
more truth than politeness, at a large party, ‘‘Oh, yes, you 
in England will make a fuss about anything, from Cochin 
China fowls down to Mrs. Beecher Stowe and Tom Thumb.” 
Now, do you not think some far-sighted, go-ahead American 
has paid the lady well for writing this most disgustingly sen- 
sational account of poor Byron’s domestic story in order to sell 
not the public so much as the poet’s works? But what can 
we think of the editor who published such a fabrication, and 
from the pen of a Yankee writer! : 

I saw in one of the papers a statement which I certainly do 
not believe to be correct, that Ada, Byron’s daughter, was 
always brought up to love her father’s memory. " 

Dr. M---—, one of Ada’s most intimate friends in her 
early days, was staying with me four years ago, and he told 
me one day that Lady Lovelace had never read a line her father 
wrote until after her marriage ; his name was never mentioned 
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before her. She was not allowed to ask questions about him, 
and she grew up with the vague impression that he had been a 
very bad man, and had written very dreadful books ; that his 
name was one never uttered by good people. After her mar- 
riage—I believe a few weeks after—she was at some public 
breakfast or luncheon, and heard the people on either side of 
her speaking of Byron’s writings. She was an utter stranger 
to them ; her own name was mentioned, her recent marriage 
spoken of, and those beautiful lines, 


Ada, sole daughter of my house and heart, 


quoted. Imagine her astonishment, picture her delighted 
surprise, to tind her father was a person she could feel proud 
of, aman whose writings were prized and admired. The very 
instant she reached her hotel she sent her own maid out for a 
copy of Byron’s works, and, in her own words, shut herself up 
in_her room until she had read every line of ‘‘ Childe Harold.” 


Fig. 25. Fig. 26. 


Fig. 27. 


But to return to Harlech. 

There is a castle here, a castle built, so say some historians, 
by Maclgwn Gwynedd, Prince of North Wales, who called it 
‘*Twr Bronwen” (Bronwen’s Tower), in honour of Bronwen 
the White-necked, a sister of Brew ap Llyr, who was the Duke 
of Cornwall at that period ; and there is one turret there now 
known as Bronwen’s, but whether the ruins now standing are 
the remains of the structure built by the Northern prince, or 
of a more modern castle, erected by Edward L., I, of course, 
cannot say. 

At any rate, Bronwen was a famed Welsh beauty, and pos- 
sessed the true Welsh temper, for when her husband (an Irish- 
man) gave her a slap in the face one morning, she incited her 
countrymen into an insurrection, caused a civil war, which 
has been recorded in the old ZYriads as ‘‘ One of the three evil 
blows of Britain.” 

Margaret of Anjou took refuge at this fortress in 1456, when 
Lord Stanley carried off her jewels. His lordship being in- 
tent on taking possession of the treasure, suffered her Majesty 
to escape, and at Harlech she remained for a little time before 
she went to Scotland. 

I like the reply made by a Welsh leader who held this 
castle nine long years in Edward’s time. When called on to 
surrender, he said: ‘‘Some years ago I held out a castle in 
France so long against the besiegers that all the old women in 
Wales talked of me; so tell your chief I will hold out this 
castle till all the old women in Franee hear of it.” 

One can be talked of by old women in Wales now-a-days 
without holding out a castle, I really believe that more 
gossip exists in a Welsh country town than in any other place 
on this upper world ; what goes on below is another question. 
I will write you in my next an account of our excursion from 
Harlech to Cwm Bychan (the little hollow), a pretty vale four 
miles distant. 

Have you been reading anything nice and new of late? We 
brought a good stock down with us in the shape of novels. 
‘*The Ivory Gate” I have just finished, and like it exceed- 
ingly. There is little plot in it, but the characters are all so 
powerfully drawn. It gives a capital picture of Brighton and 
some well-known Brighton people. Do get it. It is dedicated 
to Lord Sussex Lennox, and the author is the ‘‘ Mortimer 
Collins” whose poems we used to admire so much in 

There are a great many curious wild plants in the vicinity 
of Harlech. It would well repay a good botanist to visit 
North and South Wales, and then publish a ‘ Flora Cam- 
brica.” FIREFLY. 


Che adios’ Gurde, 


WE have already spoken pretty freely of the bulbs for 
spring blooming, but as the subject is by no means exhausted, 
and now is the time for laying in one’s stock and planting out, 
at least the more forward kinds, we may be excused for coming 
back to it again. arly tulips undoubtedly form one of the 
most beautiful ornaments of the gardens in spring. The most 
effective way of planting them is, in Mr. Glenny’s opinion, 
one in the centre and six round it, allof one colour ;: but as there 
are twenty beautiful varieties, there need not be two patches 
of one colour for any number less than twenty. They last a 
long time in bloom, and no flower border can be complete 
without them. They are dwarf and brilliant, and in borders 
opposite each other the patches may be similar. These require 
no care after planting; they are perfectly hardy, and may 
be had at about three shillings per dozen under their 
proper names and colours. Although we have mentioned 
seven as the most effective number in a patch, three planted 
angularly, or five, will do for small gardens. The stock 
increases yearly, so that if three of a sort were planted one 
year, they would very soon become seven. They may be 
planted this month or next. 


Fig. 28. Fig. 29, 


Now for a word on hyacinths. In beds they make a grand 
display, the colours being bright and the spikes of flowers 
elegant and effective. In small gardens they may be planted 
in patches of three—say, , red, blue, and white. Let the ground 
be enriched by forking in some rotten dung ; plant them with 
a trowel so that the crown of the bulb shall be three inches 
below the surface ; cover them with the soil you take out to 
make room for them, and you need take no further heed of 
them till they are up. They may be planted this month or 
next, or some in each. When up they soon show their spikes 
of bloom buds. It must bea very bitter frost to hurt them, 
but a little litter or an inverted flower-pot will prevent wet 
from accumulating and freezing at the bottom of the leaves, 
for it often breaks them when thawing. 

The various kinds of narcissus, all of which are hardy, make 
fine border flowers, and, being taller than hyacinths, should 
be planted behind them, ‘The hyacinth may be planted 
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within six inches of the front, the narcissus at least a foot and 
a half. Crocuses are generally planted close to the edge. In 
large gardens with broad beds or borders we can afford to 
give more room, and to plant larger patches or groups. Cro- 
cusses in front, in patches of three or five, say two feet apart. 
White, yellow, and blue hyacinths, and early tulips alter- 
nately, in patches of three or five, every two feet, to show 
half way between the crocuses and the narcissus in patches 
of three, still further back and behind the crocuses. A bor- 
der a yard wide will do for this sort of planting. But there 
are other flowers, not bulbs, that show early in spring—poly- 
anthuses, hepaticas, primroses, auriculus, the alpine varietics, 
and wallflowers. Borders filled with these look well and form 
good features in gardens of moderate size. ened 

Auriculas grown in pots must be looked over, and re ta 
of their decayed stalks and yellow leaves, and at the end o 
the month be placed in the regular winter pit or frame, 
seldom have water, but plenty of air. <3 

Divide and replant sweetwilliams, double rockets, daisies, 
polyanthus, and other herbaceous plants at once, to give them 
time to make fresh roots and get established before the winter. 
The herbaceous or fulgens section of lobelias, as the tops die 
down, should be carefully lifted, and the roots buried in coal- 
ashes, soil, or cocoa-fibre refuse, under the cover of a cold 
frame. When they start into growth in the spring, divide 
them and pot singly in good soil, and the cultivator will be re- 
warded with a fine stock of plants suitable either for growing 
on in pots for conservatory decoration, or for planting in the 
border. 

Before the month is out, cuttings of gooseberries and 
currants should be planted in the open ground. Let them be 
six inches long, put three inches in the ground, and three out ; 
cut the lower part close up to a joint, and remove all buds 
from the part to go underground. 

Greenhouse.—Every kind of hard-wooded plant, says the 
Gardener’s Magazine, should be got under glass without delay, 
and give plenty of air, to prevent the plants receiving any 
material check. Wash the pots and clear the surface of weeds, 
moss, &c., before bringing them indoors, so that everything 
may have a bright and cheerful appearance. Shift pelargo- 
niums intended for early blooming into their flowering pots, 


and pot off the autumn-struck cuttings if still in the cutting 


pots. Keep near the glass, with plenty of air, and fumigate 
on the first appearance of green-fly. Cinerarias and calceola- 
rias must be shifted on, and have every encouragement, to 
ensure robust specimens. The plants of the former which are 
intended for early flowering, and are now pct-bound, will 


receive material assistance from an occasional dose of weak 
Look out for green-fly and mildew, and apply 


manure-water, 
the proper remedies without delay. 


It is the wish of most persons who have not a greenhouse 
winter those plants 
To obtain this 
various methods are adopted, such as hanging them up by the 
heels in a dry cellar, keeping them in a dark room, and 
burying them in sand. All of these methods, writes the 


or frame to preserve through the 
which they have grown during the summer. 


experienced and able superintendent of the Temple-gardens, 
I have tried ; but the one I have found to succeed best in 
keeping fuchsias and pelargoniums is to take them up at once 
out of the borders, and lay them in by the heels in mould in 
an outhouse, Then leave them until November to gradually 
dry off. This being done, I cut off all the young shoots and 
leaves, and bury them in a large wooden chest, in fine ashes 
that have never been wetted. By these means I find that they 
retain their vitality much longer, and break into growth 
quicker when taken out in spring. 


LoveE-LEeTTERS.—A collection of the more remarkable pre- 
cedents of love-letters, well chosen, would be both useful and 
interesting ; and it would not be impertinent to examine how 
far the modern facilities of intercommunication may not have 
induced some deterioration in the style of amorous composi- 
tion. Southey, apropos of the loves of Leonard Bacon and his 
cousin Margaret, observes that theirs were not times in which 
a sigh could be wafted across the country by mail-coach at 
the rate of eight miles an hour. What would he have 
said of these days, in which, half an ounce of assur- 
ances of unualterable affection may be transmitted hundreds 
of miles for one penny? Here we may observe that, in action 
for breach of promise of marriage, written evidence of the 
promise, though its absence may weaken the plaintiff’s case, 
is far from being a sine qua non. For example, in a case tried 
some years ago, in which a marine-store dealer was the defen- 
dant, and a damsel of Portsmouth the plaintiff, defendant’s 
counsel insisting very strongely that not a single scrap of love- 
letter was produced on the other side, the learned judge 
warned the jury against attaching much significance to that 
deficiency, observing very pertinently that it was absurd to 
expect that the man would occupy himself with writing love- 
letters to the young woman, when all he had to do was to go 
round into the next street and put his arm round her waist. 
We must not forget to commemorate the ingenuity of a pair of 
poor lovers who managed to correspond gratis by a regular 
system of unpaid letters. The intelligence was conveyed on 
the outside of the letter by an ingenious cipher of inkblots and 
variations in the address. After an attentive perusal of the 
cover the letter was invariably handed back to the postman, 
with a gentle murmur at the poverty which forbade the 
damsel to claim the right of opening it by paying the postage 
though, to be sure, this was rather a shabby way of courting. 


THE Butrer Cooter.—Butterkept firm and fresh during 


the hottest days—No Ice—No trouble—Self-acting.—‘‘ Result 
obtained by a provokingly simple adaptation of an irresistible 
Natural Law.”—Scientific Record. For Butter, 2s. 10d. ; 3s. 6d., 
4s. 6d., 5s. 6d. For Provisions, 6s. 9d., 7s. 9d, 8s. 9d., 
10s. 6d., 12s. 6d. For Wine and other Beverages, 5s. 9d., 
7s. 6d., 8s. 9d., 10s. 6d. No further expense—always reliable. 
Of the patentee, Thomas Greville Potter, Stella Lamp Depét, 
11, Oxford-street, near, the Oxford, where is also sold the 
Mimic Cauldron. 

ScIENCE AND ArRT.—A striking instance of the immense 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 
From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
than one ounce, and exceed in value 1,000/. A most interest- 
ing little work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
making, has been published by J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bond- 
street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 

ne beok, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of watches and clocks, with their 
prices. Mr. Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prince 
of Wales) has also published a pamphlet on artistic gold 
jewellery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs of 
bracelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &c., &c., suitable for 
wedding, birthday, and other presents, These pamphlets 
are sent post free for two stamps each, and they cannot be 
too strongly recommended to those contemplating a purchase, 
especially to residents in the country or abroad, who are thus 
enabled to select any article they may require, and have it 
forwarded with perfect safety. 2 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Alpine Hlotoers, 


A HANDSOME illustrated vo- 
lume has just been published, 
the joint production of Elijah 
Walton, F.G.S,, and T. G. 
Bonney, M.A., under the plea- 
sant title of ‘‘ Flowers from 
the Upper Alps; with Glimpses 
of their Homes,” and the title 
_ is not more attractive than 

the contents ; for certainly no 
reader at all interested in 
\ Nature’s gems who may be 

\ fortunate enough to become 

its possessor will fail to thank 
the authors for this addition to the literature of flowers. 
It is not so much to the book itself, however, as to an 
able notice of it that has appeared in the Post that we 
are indebted for the following particulars of Alpine 
flowers. 


In mountainous regions the varied temperature at dif- 
ferent heights on the flanks of the ascending ridges pro- 
duces a corresponding variety of vegetation. At the foot 
of the Alps, round the shores of the Leman Lake, the 
plants of warm climates are seen in flourishing abundance. 
The magnolias and catalpas of America adorn the shrub- 
beries ; Spanish chesnuts form forest groups ; vineyards 
clothe sunny slopes ; and the exotics, which require hot- 
house culture in our northern latitudes, grow wild there 
in the fields and woods. On the plains of Italy, the aloe, 
the olive, the datura, and the orange embellish a semi-tro- 
pical landscape below the snow topped summits of the 
Pennine, the Rhetian, and the Lombard ranges. Scaling 
these lofty eminences, we find that, at an elevation of 
from two or three thousand feet, the above-men- 
tioned trees and shrubs disappear, and are replaced by 
other species familiar to us in our home rural scenery and 
open-air gardens. Passing still upward another thousand 
to three thousand feet more, the space is generally 
covered with forests of coniferous trees, Scotch, spruce, 
and silver firs, larches and pines, with brushwood of 
juniper, and stunted birch, or alder. In unwooded in- 
tervals there are pastures or meadows of rich short grass, 
A thousand feet further up commences the ‘* Alp region ” 
properly so called. The herbage becomes coarse and 
unfit for the scythe ; then waste and sterile solitudes are 
reached, where the snow lies in patches unmelted for the 
whole year, and above these rises the icy realm of the 
great peaks. Vegetation does not, however, stop on the 
edge of the snow-fields ; some hardy genera and species 
withstand the almost nightly frosts, and may be found 
blooming in favourable situations up to and even over 
10,000 feet above the sea. The object of the handsome 
volume we have referred to is to delineate some of these 
characteristic Alpine flowers. Its chief value is derived 
from a series of coloured plates—highly finished specimens 
of chromo-lithography—in which are vividly depicted, 
not only the bright hues of the garland itself, but also 
the striking features of the scenes in which it grew and 
was gathered. 


The first flower to be referred to is the “ Alpine 
lychins, ’ which is nearly allied to the ‘ragged robin” of 
our rough pastures and woods; on a few rare spots in 
Cumberland and Forfarshire the plant itself has been 
observed. This specimen was obtained on the higher 
slopes of the Mischabel-Hérner during an attempt to 
scale the Dom, which was frustrated by a dense mist 
hiding the track among precipices and glaciers. Next 
comes the “‘pansy ;” greater in size and richer in hue 
than our garden ‘‘heart’s-ease ;” it is also distinguished 
by its yellow portion shrinking up into a mere spot or eye 
in the purple shield. That which Mrs. Walton copies was 
brought from the pastures near the Chalets d’Anterne by 
the path leading from Sixt to the Col. In the month of 
July the Alps are purpled with these flowers, ‘‘ the 
grassy mantle of each swelling slope melting imperceptibly 
away into a violet fringe—all nature uniting in one 
perfect harmony of purity and beauty,” forming a strik- 
ing contrast with the foul chalets which it surrounds. 
The “‘vernal sandwort” is an inconspicuous, light- 
coloured blossom, kindred to our saxifrages ; it is found 
also in several parts of Great Britain, as far north 
as Arthur’s Seat at Edinburgh. The “‘singrene” 
is a species of house-leek, smaller and more deli- 
cate than that which is so common on the roofs 
of our old-fashioned cottages. Its starry clusters 
find a home on the blocks tumbled down from the 
ice-stream, and glow with a richer and warmer pink on the 
stony ruin. lt may be readily distinguished by the curious 
spider-like threads woven about the tips of the root leaves 
from which peculiarity its specific names have been de- 
rived in different languages. The “ragwort” is a near 
relative of our groundsel; there is more richness and 
harmony of colour in its yellow clusters, which change 
quickly into downy tufts of seeds. It has been gathered 
in the Engadine at a height of at least 9,500 feet above 
the level of the sea, and it loves the slope whereon cliff or 
snow-bed sends down from time to time a gritty 
shower. The ‘‘kammbleene,” or comb-flower, is the 
name given in the canton of Glarus to a kind of 
orchis, which differs greatly from ours of the same 
species ; it might be called the sweet-scented from the 
pleasant odour of vanilla which its blossoms exhale. 
It was plucked by our author during an agreeable 
ramble through the lonely Murgthal, above the Lake 
of Wallinstadt, which by a profusion of this and other 
floral tufts is rendered ‘‘a perfect Alpine garden.” 
The ‘ edelweiss,” or noble white, belongs to the order of 
the immortelles, or everlastings. Pure almost as the snow, 
and growing up to the extremest limits of vegetation, its 
comparative rarity gives it an additional value to the 
mountair poet and the unlettered peasant. According to 
some writers, it is to be found only in break-neck places. 
It certainly prefers rugged, broken ground, but our author 
has met with it on many accessible spots in the whole 
range from Dauphiné to the Dolomites. He brought his 
specimen from-a bare stone-strewn plateau near the Val 
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del Faire, which for a large portion of the year 1s buried 
deep under a frozen mantle. ; 

The “ rhododendron ” is the national flower of Switzer- 
land, as the heather and ling are of the British moorlan¢s 
and the bluebell of Scotland. This mountain variety 
bears flowers of a ruddier tint and a darker foliage, being 
distinguished by the rust-coloured under-side of its leat 
It grows everywhere, but thrives most among fallen 
boulders and sunny slopes. Called frequently the Alpe? 
rose, it is fabled to have derived its origin from the bloo 
of a lover who perished by falling down a precipice whe 
cutting a nosegay for his mistress. ‘*The crag may 4 
and change the green Alp into a desolate waste ; but 
slowly the rhododendron wins back its way, striking it 
roots into the most sterile soil, till the bare stones are 
clothed in a robe which, though for the most part of th® 
year a sober olive-green, is flushed in carly summer wit 
the crimson tufts of countless flowers.” The ‘‘ spring 
gentian” is one of thirty species which have made the 
Alps their home. It differs from the bell-gentians of oW" 
garden, having longer stalks topped by star-shape 
blossoms. It blooms best on the higher Alps, at an ele- 
vation of from 9,000 to 10,000 feet above the sea levels 
unharmed by surrounding snow, and reflecting in its 
petals the deep blue of the unclouded sky. Patches 0 
this plant cover so thickly oases of rock in the very heart 
of the glaciers, that their clusters obscure by their azure 
splendour the leaves below. The specimen depicted 1? 
the volume to which we have directed attention 18 
sketched on such a spot, where fresh-fallen snoW 
has masked the scanty soil and steep cliffs, and whitene¢ 
the pinnacles of thick-ribbed ice that girdle the ‘little 
island in a silver sea.” ‘The ‘glacier androsace,” & 
member of the primrose tribe, weaves its procumben 
shoots into moss-like tufts, studded with tiny discs of @ 
tender pink or roseate white hue. It is common in the 
high Alps, and flourishes best near the loftiest peaks, 
striking its stout taproot into the bed of dust which the 
disintegrating slate has trickled down upon a jutting 
shelf of rock, whence springs up its Inxuriant boss of 
pale green Jeaves. The original, which is copied in the 
volume, came from the Thendule Pass, 19,900 feet high. 
The ‘ Alpine starwort” is the only flower of the Michael- 
mas daisy and China aster tribe which inhabits the Alps- 
It grows on banks and rough pastures of a lower zone- 
The specimen of this came from the wayside flora of the 
Ampezzo-road, a little above Cortina, at a height of 
rather more than 4,000 feet. The ‘‘ mountain everlast- 
ing” is closely allied to the eidelweiss,” but does not 
ascend to such an elevation; though smaller, its blossoms 
“are gathered together into a graceful cluster, and are 
flushed towards the outside with a pink hue, tender and 
softly graduated as the bloom upon a peach.” This con- 
cludes the series of ‘‘ Flowers from the Upper Alps,” 28 
depicted by Messrs. Walton and Bonney. 


ON THE SHORE. 


**Gorna away,” I think you said ? 
With never a word for me; 

Going away ! and I turn my head 

In vain, for the sun in the west is dead— 
All dead on the darkling sea. 


Why did he leave like this? God knows ; 
Weary, I think of his love ; 

He left me a kiss and a new-plucked rose, 

And I—for the fancy’s sake, I suppose— 
Gave him my violet glove. 


The ships sail over the seas, I know, 
Too far for a maiden’s sight ! 

The ships sail on, the strong winds blow, 

And some to the lands of the Orient go, 
And—some to the starless night. 


I look, and over the waves afar 
The white sails flicker and gleam, 
And the ship rides gaily over the bar ; 
But the night is black, with never a star, 
And my heart is sad with its dream. 


Only the dim of the sea’s far strand, 
Only the dark I see ; 
For he left me here by the trodden sand, 
With only a rose in my little hand, 
And never a word for me ! 


Toe Wire MARKET In Russta.—A French writer has 
truly said, ‘‘the Russians are a nation of polite savages,” 4 
remark that is not very apt, but it helps towards a proper 
understanding of the social condition of the people. The rich 
are very rich, the poor are very poor. Thenoblesare courtly, 
polite, and as refined in manners as those of the same class 12 
Germany ; but the serfs, or those who belonged to the nobles, 
with the soil, before the emancipation, are rude, and not hal 
civilised. Almost as soon as a girl is born, in the better ranks 
of society, her parents begin to prepare the dowry she must 
have when she goes to her husband. For this is indispensable 
in the eyes of any Russian young gentleman who proposes 19 
be married. She must furnish everything for an outfit in life, 
even to a dozen new shirts for her coming husband. We hav? 
heard of a lady of rank and wealth who had prepared a costly 
dowry of silks, linens, jewels, plate, &c., for her belov 


daughter, who died as she came to be twenty years old. Th? 


mother resolved to endow six girls with these riches, a2 
actually advertised for them. A host of applicants came, a0 
she selected six. None of them had lovers. But now they 
had a respectable dowry secured, each girl was speedily 
engaged, and, with the husband, took the dowry, and paid the 
rich lady by promising to pray for the repose of her daughter § 
soul. In no country is this arrangement of terms carried 0? 
with more caution and completeness than in Russia. Th 
young man goes to the house of his proposed bride, and counts 
over the dresses, and examines the furniture, and sees to th? 
whole with his own eyes, before he commits himself to thé 
irrevocable bargain. In high life such things are conducte 
with more apparent delicacy, but the facts are ascertainet 
with accuracy, the business being in the hands of a broker OF. ; 
notary. The trousseau is exposed in public before the Ww? 
ding-day. : oh 
RossetTer’s HArr REsTORER is the only preparation why 
can be confidently relied upon for restoring grey hair to } 
original colour, It assists nature in supplying the colouring 
roperties which may have become deficient through ag@ 
isease. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. 
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The Right Hon. Chichester Fortescue, M.P., and Countess 
Waldegrave arrived at their residence in Carlton-gardens on 
Monday, from her ladyship’s seat, Chewton Priory, Somerset- 
shire, on their way to Ireland. 

We have to announce the death of Mr. Thomas Graham, 
Master of the Mint, who had filled that post for the past four- 
teen years, and who was one of the most careful and pains- 
taking experimental chemists in Europe. 

The whole of the members of the Wiltshire constabulary 
have subscribed 1007., and purchased a splendid oval centre- 
piece for the dinner-table, which was presented on Wednesday 
to Mrs. Henry Stilwell, elder daughter of Captain Meredith, 
first chief constable of the county, as ‘‘a tribute of the respect 
and esteem they have ever entertained for him as their com- 
manding officer, from the establishment of the force in No- 
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Court aT Ss 


THE COURT. 


nee QvEEN went out at Balmoral on Monday last week, 
deer granted by Princess Louise. Prince Christian went out 
“Stalking, 


by P, the Tuesday morning the Queen drove out, accompanied 


Tincess Louise ; and Her Majesty again drove out in the 3 : 
Aftern, ed buspar haat . vember, 1839.” The plate was accompanied by a memorial 
Beatrien? accomparied by Princess Christian and Princess signed by the ten superintendents in the county, the document 


being expressive of the best wishes of the entire force towards 
Captain and Mrs. Meredith and family. The presentation 
took place at Sandridge Cottage, Bromham, the residence of 
Mrs. Stilwell. The ten superintendents attended ; and, when 
the pleasing ceremony had concluded, Captain Meredith and 
several members of his family, with the officers of the force, 
partook of luncheon. 

Dr. Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter, died on Saturday after- 
noon at Bishopstowe, near Torquay. Considering his great 
age, the venerable prelate was a most remarkable man. Like 
many other dignitaries of the Church, he was of humble birth, 
being the son of an inkeeper of good repute at Gloucester, 
where he was born in May, 1777. He was educated at the 
college of that city, where he showed a remarkable aptitude 
for learning, and a preciseness in his studies unusual in a boy 
of his years. At the early age of thirteen years and a few 
months he obtained his scholarship at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, and in June, 1795, he took his degree of B.A., 
and soon afterwards gained the Chancellor’s prize for an 
essay ‘*On the Influence of Religious Principles.” Shortly 
afterwards, in 1798, he was elected a Fellow of Magdalen 
College, and received the prize given by the Asiatic Society 
for an essay on Sir William Jones. Although a young 
man, he highly distinguished himself as a controver- 
sialist. He became, in 1806, a chaplain to the late 
Dr. Barrington, Bishop of Durham, and after holding some 
minor preferments was appointed in 1809 a canon of Durham. 
In 1819 he was appointed rector of Stanhope, and in 1828 was 
appointed dean of Chester, and in 1831 was again appointed 
(after he became Bishop of Exeter) canon of Durham. He 
was selected by the late Duke of Wellington as successor to 
Dr. Christopher Bethell (then Bishop of Kxeter) on his being 


translated to Bangor, in 1830, so that he had discharged th 
a . g ’ ? ge e 
Xd the Townhall will be opened on the 14th, the Royal| functions of the Episcopate for nearly forty years. Dr. 


Visi ; : . . 
pois leaving the city on the 15th. Their royal ase Phillpotts married, in 1804, Miss Surtees, a niece of the wife 
Hote” their sojourn in Chester will es Ee aeotal? svill of Lord Chancellor Eldon, by which lady, who died about 
short] as guests of Earl Grosvenor, M.P., an the hotel will| cicht years ago, he had a numerous family. The late bishop 
h y undergo special alterations for that purpose. — _ |was visitor of Exeter College, Oxford, and was patron of 
Ges e Prince uf Wales, on his way to rejoin the Princess in | forty-two livings. ‘The bishopric was a poor one, the annual 
Many, spent two days in Paris. value being only 2,700/. a-year. 


is Royal Highness, having spent a day after leaving Paris : 5 
* Bailsn.tertived at A vildbad as Saturday, and was met at Admiral Douglas Curry died suddenly on Wednesday last 
C) 


: : : week, at his residence, Shottery Hall, near Stratford-on-Avon. 
wih Oy clighting from: nee ill path e ae Whilst walking in his garden, in his usual health, he was 
attendance played the English National Anthem seized with fainting, fell into the arms of his butler, and died 
r piay' g - immediately. Disease of the heart is supposed to have been 
tho cause of death. 

FuNERAL oF Lapy Paumerston.—On Friday afternoon 
last week, the mortal remains of Lady Palmerston were placed 
with those of her illustrious husband, in the north transept of 
Westminster Abbey. The funeral was of the plainest cha- 
racter, in accordance with the wish of the deceased. At three 
o’clock, all the preliminary arrangements being complete, the 
body was borne to the hearse. The funeral procession con- 
sisted of the hearse, drawn by four horses, and followed by 
two mourning coaches and four, and a mourning coach and 
pair. The first coach was occupied by the Right Hon. W. F. 
Cowper, M.P. and the Hon. Charles Spencer Cowper (sons of 
Lady Palmerston, who mere the chief mourners), and the 
Earl Cowper and the Earl of Shaftesbury. In the second 
coach were Lord Ashley, Hon. Evelyn Ashley, Hon. Cecil 
Ashley, and Viscount Jocelyn. In the third were Viscount 
Sudley, Hon. F. §. Jocelyn, Dr. Protheroe Smith, and Dr. 
Drage. After the mourning coaches followed the private car- 
riage of the deceased and the private carriages of the Earl of 
Shaftesbnry, his Excellency Musurus Pasha (Turkish Ambas- 
sador), his Excellency the Russian Ambassador and Baroness 
Brunnow, the Duke and Duchess of Wellington, the Duchess 
of Inverness, Baron and Baroness Lionel de Rothschild, Hon. 
Frederick Byng, the Right Hon. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
Sir George Shee, Bart., Sir George Bowyer, Bart., Hon. 
Evelyn Ashley, Mrs. Lane Fox, Mrs. Baker, Miss Sullivan, 
&c. The procession left the family residence in Park-lane a 
few minutes after three o’clock, and proceeded at a slow pace 
along Park-lane to Piccadilly, thence by St. James’s-street 
and Pall-mall, and along Whitehall, to the north entrance to 
the Abbey, and arrived at the north door punctually at four 
o’clock. The body, on being removed from the hearse, was 
received by the sub-dean, the Rev. Lord John Thynne, D.D., 
Canon the Rev. John Jennings, M.A., the Rev. William 
Conway, M.A., the Rev. T. Prothero (canon in resi- 
dence), the Rev. 8. Flood Jones, M.A. (precentor), the 
Revs. J. Antrobus, F. K. Harford, and other clergy, 
together with the vicars choral, comprising Messrs. 
Bradbury, Barnby, Dawson, Benson, Carter, Mason, and 
choristers. The body, followed by the mourners, was 
conveyed by the north aisle to the nave, and thence 
through the choir to the space under the lantern, where the 
coffin was placed on a bier draped with black cloth in front 
of the Communion table. The pulpit and reading-desk were 
draped in black. As the procession passed, the choristers 
chanted, ‘‘ am the resurrection,” &c., the service being a 
fuil chorai one. The mourners having been shown to their 
places, and the clergy having taken their seats in the stalls, 
the impressive service for the burial of the dead commenced, 
the members of the choir chanting the psalm. A great num- 
ber of persons were present, and, with very few exceptions, 
were in mourning. His Excellency the Turkish Ambassador 
accompanied the procession the whole distance in his 
private carriage, and occupied a seat in the stalls during the 
proceedings. The grave is immediately at the foot of the 
monument commemorative of the death of Captain Bayne, 
Captain Blair, and Captain Lord Robert Manners, who were 
mortally wounded in Rodney’s action. It is lined with 
encaustic tiles, and is covered with a large slab of red Aber- 
deen granite, on the dexter side of which is cut the record of 
Henry John, Viscount Palmerston’s death—a space on the 
sinister side being reserved for Lady Palmerston’s name. On 
the slab is engraved a large Latin cross. The outer coffin 
enclosing the remains was covered with crimson Genoa velvet, 
ornamented with gilt nails, and relieved with massive gilt 
handles, In the upper compartment of the lid is a coronet, 
and the plate in the centre bore the following inscription ; 
‘Emily Mary, Viscountess Palmerston, bora 2nd April, 1787 ; 


ate Queen drove out on the Wednesday morning, accom- 
out led by Princess Beatrice; and Her Majesty again drove 
atten the afternoon, accompanied by Princess Christian, and 
Nded by Lady Churchill. 
ursday morning the Queen drove out attended by 
arte Churchill. Her Majesty drove in the afternoon to Alt- 
by thuthasach, accompanied by Princess Louise, and attended 
© Hon. Miss Lascelles. : : 
Ch n Friday morning the Queen went out with Princess 
n Tistian and Princess Beatrice, and drove out in the after- 
Ch 1, accompanied by Princess Louise and attended by Lady 
Mrs Bes Princess Christian drove out, attended by the Hon. 
* 1. Ponsonby. 
wine’ Right Hone W. E. Gladstone had the honour of dining 
the Queen and the Royal Family. j 
. € Queen went out on Saturday morning with Princess 
Pe rice, In the afternoon Her Majesty, accompanied by 
Tae Louise, and attended by Lady Churchill, drove to 
Ypronie, and honoured Sir James Clark with a visit. 
Ps Q Sunday the Queen, Prince and Princess Christian, 
atencess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, 
Ch nded Divine Service in the Parish Church, Crathie. Lady 
R Urchill and Colonel Ponsonby.were in attendance. The 
offic; op Wallace, of Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, 
ated, 
wnte Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone had the honour of dining 
ith the Queen and Royal Family. 
PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. : 
2 Tur Roya, Vistr To CHEsHIRE.—The visit of the Prince 
th Princess of Wales to Chester will, it is expected, last 
tee days. Their royal highnesses are, according to present 
Trangements, to arrive on the evening of the 13th October, 


Tu Duxz or Eprvpurcu.—His Royal Highness the Duke 
Sf Edinburgh, after visiting Peckilli, Shanghai, and Hong 

ong, was expected to reach Manilla at the beginning of this 
Month, and by the end of the month to arrive at Singapore ; 
tom thence he is to proceed to Penang, and, reaching Calcutta 
about the end of October, will remain there until the end of 
anuary, 1870. On his return voyage, his royal highness 
Will visit Colombo, Mauritius, Cape of Good Hope, and 8t. 
lelena, His royal highness, before leaving Auckland, 

Spensed mementoes of his visit. To Lady Bowen he pre- 
Sented a gold bracelet studded with diamonds ; to Captain 
itt, R.A., a diamond breastpin ; Captain Smith received a 
t amond pin ; Colonel Elliott, a signet, with a crown on the 
°p ; Captain Mongomery, H.M.S. Blanche, a diamond pin ; 
and to Miss Jones of Dunedin, who gave her house for the 
ces accommodation, his royal highness gave a gold 
ocket mounted with pearls. 


THE! UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


On Tuesday forenoon last week, the Duke of Northumber- 
land, who was accompanied by the duchess, the dowager 
duchess, and Earl and Countess Percy, laid the foundation- 
Stone of a new school in connection with St. John’s Church, 

ercy Main, near North Shields (one of the five district 
Churches built and endowed by the late duke). The schools, 
Which will be built on asite given by the duke, will be of stone. 

We have to announce the death of Sir Charles Rushout- 
Rushout, Bart., of Sezincott, county of Gloucester, which took 
Place on Sunday morning suddenly, from disease of the heart. 

le was the eldest son of Sir Charles Cockerell, who was 
dignified to the baronetcy in 1809. ‘The late baronet was born 
June 14, 1809, and married, August 5, 1834, the Hon. Cecilia 
Olivia Geraldine, daughter of Thomas, third Lord Foley, by 

is wife, Cecilia Olivia Geraldine, daughter of William Robert, 
freond Duke of Leinster. The late baronet succeeded his 
ather in 1837, and by royal license took the surname of 
ushout, in lieu of his patronymic Cockerell, in 1849, The 
late baronet served the office of High Sheriff in Gloucestershire 
In 1856, He is succeeded in the baronetcy and family honours 
y his eldest son, Captain Charles Fitzgerald Rushout, of the 
1 ee Regiment of Horse Guards, which corps he entered in 


h The Duke of Abercorn arrived at Chesterfield House on 
Tonday, from visiting the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, 
at Blenheim Palace, near Woodstock. 
Hobe Earl and Countess of Lisburne have left Thomas’s 
otel for the Continent. 
T Lord and Lady Lyveden arrived at Farming Woods, near 
hrapstone, Northamptonshire, on Saturday last, from Paris. 
me lve have to annownce that the Rev. H. Melvill, B.D., canon 
®sidentiary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, is rapidly recovering 
Tom a severe illness. 
rd and Lady Wharncliffe have been entertaining a select 
Party at Wortley Hall, Yorkshire, during the Doncaster 
oh the company including the Marquis and Marchioness 
5 Drogheda, the Earl of Harewood and Lady Maud Lascelles 
nd Hon. Gerard Lascelles, Lord Claud G. Hamilton, Lord 
edesdale, Mr. C. H. Mills, M.P., &c. 
h Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess de Chartres 
ave returned to their residence at Ham from Germany. 
tus Excellency the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador _has re- 
Tned to Belgrave - square from Vienna, The Countess 
Pponyi is spending the winter in Rome. 
day oe and Viscountess Chelsea arrived in town on Satur- 
No folk Baden-Baden, and have since left for Woodrising, 


died 11th September, 1869.” In the lower compartment wa® 
a ‘* torch of life” reversed. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 
The Duke and Duchess of Ostrogothia and their children, 


after a month at Christiana, devoted to excursions in the 
mountains, left the capital of Norway on the 7th instant to 
return to Sofiero, their usual residence in the fine season. 


The anniversary of the birth of Queen Olga of Wurtemberg 


was celebrated a few days back in that country. The Court 
being still at Friedrichshafen, on the Lake of Constance, the 
day was only marked at Stuttgard by a religious service in the 
churches, and a State performance at the Opera, at which the 
diplomatic body were present in uniform. The Princess Au- 
gusta of Wurtemberg, sister of the King, and married to Prince 


Hermann of Saxe-Weimar, has just given birth to a son. 


TE SAXE-CopurG Famity.—His Serene Highness Prince 


Auguste of Saxe-Coburg, with his consort (née Princess 
Leopoldine of Brazil) and three youthful Princes, arrived in 
England not long since from Rio Janeiro for the benefit of 


the health of the young Princess and her family. 


The 


Prince and Princess disembarked from the Royal Mail 
Steam-packet Company’s ship Douro at Southampton, and 
came direct to Claridge’s Hotel, where they remained one 
night only, proceeding next day to the Star and Garter Hotel 


at Richmond, 


in order to be near the Orleans family at 


Twickenham. On Monday last week the Prince and Princess, 
attended by Baron Itahuma and M. and Madame Lietz, left 
Richmond for Dover, to meet the Grand Duchess Clementine 
of Saxe-Coburg (née Princess Clementine d’Orleans), mother of 
Prince Auguste, who was expected to arrive from Germany to 


meet her august relatives. 


On the same day the children of 


the Prince and Princess Auguste—Don Pedro, Don Auguste, 
and Don Joseph—attended by a numerous suite, left Richmond 
for St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, where the state apartments at 
Starkey’s Royal Victoria Hotel had been engaged for the 
accommodation of the Saxe-Coburg family. Owing to the 
prevalence of the recent gales, the Grand Duchess Clementine, 


who is accompanied by her sons, Prince Philippe and Prince 
Ferdinand, and by her daughter, Princess Amélie, was unable 
to cross the Channel until the Thursday, when the Grand 


Duchess joined her relatives at Dover and came on with them 
to the Royal Victoria Hotel at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, where all 


the family are now sojourning. 
of St. Leonard’s proves beneficial to the Princess Auguste and 
her children, the sojourn of the Royal visitors may be pro- 
longed for a considerable period. 


t 


It is understood, if the air 


Queen Isabella, with her children, visited the fair of St. 
Cloud a few days back, being accompanied by Count de Espe- 


leta. Her Majesty left the park at half-past six, the young 


Prince of the Asturias and the other children coming away 
loaded with playthings and gingerbread. The Prince Impe- 
rial witnessed the performance in Plége’s circus the same 
evening, remaining until ten o'clock. 

Prince Wladimir Dolgorouky, aide-de-camp to the Em- 
peror of Russia, and Governor-General of Moscow, has arrived 
in Paris. 

The Princess and Margravine Amelia of Baden, widow of 
the late Prince Egon of Furstenburg, has just died at Carls- 
ruhe, aged seventy-four. The deceased lady was sister of the 
Grand Duke Leopold, and consequently aunt of the reigning 
sovereign. The Court of Baden has gone into mourning for 
six weeks. 

The Queen of Sweden, who had been staying three days 
with her daughter, the Princess Royal of Denmark, left 
Copenhagen for the Palace of Muskau, in Silesia, to meet the 
Prince and Princess of Holland. Her Majesty intends to re- 
main two or three weeks with her august relatives. 

Hussein Pasha, son of the Viceroy of Egypt, has left Paris 
to return home for the inauguration of the Suez Canal, The 
preceding day General Fleury had paid hima farewell visit to 
take leave, and to convey to him the compliments of the 
Emperor and Empress, with regrets that they could not 
personally bid him adieu. 

“It is affirmed,” says the Patrice, ‘‘that tke Turkish 
Ambassador will quit Paris on the 22nd to proceed to Con- 
stantinople, in order tc receive the Empress, who will leave, 
report says, on the 30th inst. for Venice, where a magniticent 
reception awaits her. Her Majesty will embark at that port 
on board the Imperial yacht Aigle, with the intention of stop- 
ping at Corfu, to pay a visit to the King and Queen of the 
Hellenes, who are not to return to Athens until October 15, 
On leaving the Ionian Islands the Empress will proceed direct 
to the capital of the Ottoman empire.” 

The Emperor of the French was unable to go out on Sunday, 
in consequence of the inclemency of the weather. After 
Divine Service, his Majesty, having breakfasted, was about to 
walk in the park, when the storm of rain and hail suddenly 
burst, and lowered the temperature so much as to render out- 
of-door exercise unadvisable. On Monday the Emperor rose 
at seven, and has now resumed his ordinary mode of life. 

The young Belgian Princesses Louise-Marie and Stéphanie, 
with their suite, left the Palace of Lacken at noon on Saturday 
for Ardenne, where the Queen was to arrive on Tuesday, on 
her return from Germany vid Liegeand Namur. Her Majesty 
and the princesses will remain at the chateau for some time, 
where they will be joined, after the fétes probably, by the 
King, who was expected in Brussels on Sunday. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of Lady Blanche Godolphin Osborne, 
youngest daughter of the Duke of Leeds, with Colonel 
Charles Morris, of the Royal Artillery, was celebrated on 
Thurday last week at the pretty little church of Stapleford, 
immediately adjoining the Duke of Leeds’ Cambridgeshire 
seat. Owing to the late severe illness, and the present in- 
disposition of the venerable Duke, the proceedings were of 
the most private character. The school children, in whom 
the bride has taken an unceasing interest, were ranged on 
either side of the church, each with a bouquet of flowers. At 
a little after eleven the bride’s party arrived from Gog 
Magog. The bridegroom, attended _by his ‘‘best man,” 
Captain Spencer, was waiting to receive them at the church 
porch, as were also the Marquis of Carmarthen (brother of 
the bride), and Mr. and Lady Susan Milbanke. ‘The bride 
entered leaning upon the arm of her father, and attended by 
her two bridesmaids, Lady Emma and Lady Charlotte, her 
sisters. The remainder of the bridal party comprised the 
Marchioness of Carmarthen and the youthful Earl of Danby, 
Lord D'Arcy Godolphin Osborne, Mr. Stewart (uncle of the 
bride), Miss Morris (sister of the bridegroom), Major and Mrs. 
Pemberton (Bourne Hall), the Hon. Mrs. and Mr. Montagu, &c. 
The bride Was attired ina dress of rich white satin and a 
plain Honiton lace veil, surmounted by a graceful wreath of 
orange blossoms. The bridesmaids wore dresses of plain but 
rich white silk, with white muslin skirts and trimmings, with 
veils en suite, relieved by white flowers. ‘The Marchioness of 
Carmarthen was attired in a dress of rich blue silk, with lace 
skirt over, and lace bonnet trimmed with blue satin ribbon 
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The ceremony was performed by the Rev. Lord F. 


Godolphin Osborne, rector of Elm, Somerset. Later in the 
day Colonel and Lady Morris departed en route for Virginia 


Water, to spend the honeymoon. 


The little town of Mountain Ash was on Thursday the scene 
of unusual excitement, in consequence of the marriage of Miss 


Bruce, eldest daughter of the Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, M.P., 


Secretary of State for the Home Department, to Mr. Douglas 


Richmond, of the Educational Department, son of the Rev. 
Sylvester Richmond, rector of Wyck Kesin gton, Gloucestershire. 


Early in the morning the bells of St. Elvan’s, Aberdare, pealed 
forth their notes to usher in the day, and the inhabitants in 
large numbers flocked down to Mountain Ash. At various 
points batteries of cannon were planted, and incessantly thun- 
dered their salutes towards Duffryn House, the home of the 
The bridegroom, with Mr. Lancelot Dent, as_best 
man, was the first to arrive, and shortly after eleven the bride 
entered the church, leaning upon the arm of her father, and 
The officiating clergymen were 
the Rev. W. Bruce, of St. Nicholas, uncle of the bride, and 
The service was full choral, 
and was witnessed with great interest by a crowded congre- 
She wore 
a magnificent dress of white satin, a Limerick lace veil, and a 


The bridesmaids 


bride. 


followed by ten bridesmaids. 


the Rev. D. Jones, incumbent. 


gation. The bride was given away by her father. 


wreath of orange blossoms and jasmine. 
were the Misses Richmond (two), sisters of the bridegroom, 


and the Misses Bruce (eight), sisters of the bride, all of whom 
were attired in white muslin dresses trimmed with pink, pink 
The whole party returned 
after the ceremony to Duffryn House, where they sat down to 
In the after- 
noon the happy couple left Duffryn in a carriage, and were 
driven to the Great Western-station, where a special train 
awaited them by which they were conveyed to Newport, en 


sashes and bonnets to correspond. 


a breakfast of the most recherché description. 


route for the Continent. 


The marriage of his Serene Highness Prince Albert of 


Monaco with the Hon. Lady Mary Douglas Hamilton was 


solemnised on Tuesday at the chapel of the Chateau of 
The following persons assisted 


Marchais, near Laon, France. 
at the ceremony : His Grace the Duke de Bassano, represent- 
ing his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of the French ; his 
Excellency Baron Schweitz, Minister of Baden, 
his Serene Highness the Grand Duke of Baden; his 
Serene Highness the Prince of Monaco, father of Prince 
Albert of Monaco ; her Serene Highness the Dowager Princess 
of Monaco ; her Highness Princess Marie of Baden, Duchess 


of Hamilton, mother of the bride; his Grace the Duke of 


Hamilton ; the duke d’Aquavira, Chargé d’ Affairs of Monaco 
in Paris ; and anumerous circle of friends. 


great size and purity, the gift of her mother. 


Majesties the Emperor and Empress of the French. His 
Serene Highness the Prince of Monaco and her Highness the 
Princess Marie of Baden, Duchess of Hamilton, gave a magni- 
ficent necklace of large round fine pearls, six rows, with 
emerald and brilliant clasp; her highness also gave a large 
brilliant fringe necklace containing 1,200 brilliants, a brilliant 
necklace and tiara of forty-four large brilliants, and a brilliant 
and pearl tiara. His Grace the Duke of Hamilton gave a 
pair of pearl bouton earrings and a fine brilliant star. 

The marriage of G. O. Trevelyan, Esq., M.P., with Miss C. 
Philips takes place on the 29th inst. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of the Right Rev. Walter Kerr Hamilton, D. D., 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury, was proved in the principal registry 
on the 4th inst., and the personalty sworn under 14,0002. 
The executors are Isabel Elizabeth Hamilton, the relict 3 Mr. 
Edward William Terrick Hamilton, the brother ; Mr. Ed- 
mund Walter Hamilton, the son; and the Rev. Francis Lear. 
The will is dated September 8, 1854, and a codicil April 15, 
1869, and the venerable prelate died at the palace at Salisbury 
on August 1 last, aged sixty-one. His wife, who is the 
daughter of late Very Rev. Francis Lear, Dean of Salisbury, 
receives, beyond her interest in 12,0007. under deed of settle- 
ment, a legacy of 500/. and a life interest over the residue of 
his property, with power to appoint at her decease the prin- 
cipal amongst their children, three sons and five daughters, as 
she may think proper. 

The will of Mr. Robert Gosling, banker, Fleet-street, and 
of Portiand-place, and Botleys-park, Chertsey, Middlesex, 
was proved in the London Court, on the Ist inst., under 
700,000/. personalty, the executors being Georgina Vere 
Gosling, his relict, and Robert Gosling and William Cunliffe 
Gosling, his sons. The will bears date April 13, 1864, and 
two codicils 1866 and 1868; the testator died at Botleys- 
park, on the 12th ult., aged seventy-four. He leaves to his 
wife the jewels and pearls—the latter, after her decease, are 
to go to his eldest son; he also leaves her an immediate 
legacy of 1,0007., an annuity of 1,500/., and the interest of 
160,000/., for her life, the principal, at her decease, to be 
divided amongst his four sons, William, Herbert, George, and 
Frederick ; and to them he has left the sum of 240,000/., also 
10,000/. Bank Stock, and 20,0007. Stock in the South-Western 
Railway. His mansion estate, Botleys-park, he leaves to his 
wife for her life; and it is his wish that his unmarried 
daughters should reside with their mother. The mansion, 
after her decease, he leaves to his second son, William. Each 
of his married daughters having received 16,6667. as a marriage 
portion, he bequeathes the like sum to each of his two unmar- 
ried daughters. He has bequeathed to each of his four married 
daughters a further sum of 10,0007. There is a legacy to his 
sister ; and to each of his godchildren who may be related to 
him a legacy of fifty guineas. 

The will of Mr. Edward Giles, formerly of the Stock Ex- 
change, late of Clapham-common, was proved in London 
under 250,000. personalty. The executors are Mr. John Ed 
ward Giles and the Rev, Charles William Giles, D.D., his 
sons, and the Rev. George Jones, of the Countess of Hunting- 
don’s Chapel, Tunbridge Wells, and Mr. Joseph Jennings, of 
Langham-place, surgeon. To the two latter he leaves each a 
legacy of 500/. The will is dated June 8, 1864, and a codicil 
January 25, 1865. The testator died on the 3rd ult., at East 

wits Dover, aged eighty-one. He bequeathes to his daughter, 
Sibella Martha, the enjoyment of his residence at Clapham- 
oer and after her decease the furniture and household 
effects are to be divided amongst his survivin g children equally. 
He appoints his sons John and Charles, and his daughters 
Rebecca and Sibella, residuary legatees. 

——————————— 

‘ ei suring a few weeks ago from severe pains about 
the kidneys an excessive weakness in the back, accompanied 
with nauseous sickness, confined to my bad, when a friend 
who had long known and experienced great good from your 
Vegetable Pain Killer brought me a bottle, which I used with 
the best results.—A. SHIRREFFs, Woodside, Aberdeen, Oct, 24 
1867.—To P.D, & Son, London,” : : 


representing 


The bride wore a 
white satin dress trimmed with lace, a tulle veil, a wreath of 
orange blossom, and a pair of brilliant bouton earrings of 
Among the 
numerous presents were a superb emerald and _ brilliant 
bracelet and a thistle brooch, the gift of their Imperial 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
Cookery aad Domestic Hints. 


_HIntTs For SEPTEMBER PARTRIDGES.—Many are the plump 
birds that have fallen since this month set in, before the steady 
eye of the sportsman, and as a result 
numerous larders are at this moment the best calendar one 


hand and quick 


could desire of the 


progress of the shooting season and the 
state of the moors. 


recherché modes 
“Royal Cookery Book,” will not be found beyond the appli- 
ances of well-appointed kitchens, and may therefore be wel- 
come to our numerous readers. 

Hor Ratsep PartTripGE-PIE.—Make some paste with Lb. 
flour, 3lb. butter, 3 yolks of egg, 
water. 
an entrée pie-mould slightly, 
with the paste ; fill it with 
top and pinch both together with 
with egg, and put the crust to bake. 


flour and brush the inside ; take the crust out of the mould, 
egg it inside and out, and dry it in the oven for four minutes, 


pieces in a sauté 
salt and pepper, 
minutes ; when the quails are set drain and let them cool. 
Make some forcemeat with 41b. of 
bacon. 
over the fire, and when the bacon begins to melt add the liver, 
also cut in small pieces ; 


cooked ; take the pan off the fire, 
liver and bacon together in a mortar, and pass the forcemeat 
through a hair sieve ; put a layer of the forcemeat round the 
bottom of the mould, leaving a hollow in the centre; upon 
the forcemeat lay eight pieces of partridge, selecting all those 
of the same size ; put a little forcemeat between each piece 
to keep them together ; then make another layer of forcemeat 
and set in the other eight pieces of partridge in the same way 
finishing with a layer of forcemeat ; cut a piece of crumb of 
bread to fit the hollow in the pie ; wrap a thin slice of fat 
bacon round the bread and put it in the centre ; place a paste 
cover on the top, pinch the edges together, brush over with 
egg, and bake the pie in the oven. When done remove the 
cover and the piece of bread from the centre ; put the pie on 
a dish and fill the centre with sliced truffles, mixed in some 
Espagnole sauce, reduced with essence of truffles 3 put acircle 
of cock’s kernals on the top of the forcemeat and pile up some 
more sliced truffles in the centre, and serve. 

Corp Raisep ParrripcE-Pre. — Bone four partridges, 
Make some forcemeat with 14]b. fillet of veal, same of fat 
bacon free from gristle or skin ; season ; chop and pound them 
together in a mortar. Spread the partridges open on the 
board ; season with spiced salt ; place a layer of forcemeat and 
three slices of truffle on each bird, and fold them over to an 
oval shape. Line a pie-mould with paste; put a layer of 
forcemeat at the bottom, and place two partridges on the 
forcemeat ; cover them with a few slices of truffle, and a thin 
layer of forcemeat ; then put in the two remaining partridges, 
a layer of sliced truffles, and a layer of forcemeat on the top ; 
finish with some thin slices of fat bacon, and a paste cover as 
aforesaid. Bake the pie ; and, when it has cooled for half an 
hour, pour in some melted meat jelly, mixed with some 
reduced essence of partridge, and close the hole in the cover. 


Scorch Marriages 1n Onpen Times, — Among the 
peasantry, betrothals were conducted in a singular fashion. 
The fond swain, who had resolved to make proposals, sent for 
the object of his affection to the village alehouse, previously 
informing the landlady of his intentions. The damsel, who 
knew the purpose of the message, busked herself in her best 
attire, and waited on her admirer. She was entertained with 
a glass of ale; then the swain proceeded with his tale of love, 
A dialogue like the following ensued : “I’m gaun to speir 
whether ye will tak’ me, J enny.”’—‘‘ Deed, Jock, I thocht ye 
micht hae speir’t that lang syne.”—‘ They said ye wad refuse 
me, lassie.” —‘,Then they’re leers, Jock.” —*‘* An’ go ye'll no 
refuse me, lassie ?”—‘‘I’ve tell’t ye that twice owre already, 
Jock,” Then came the formal act of betrothal. The parties 
pressed the thumb of their right hands, which they licked, 
together, and vowed fidelity. The ceremony possessed the 
solemnity of an oath, the violator of such an engagement 
being considered guilty of perjury. In allusion to this prac- 
tice, a favourite Scottish song commences, — 

There’s my thumb, I’ll ne’er beguile thee. 
The pressure of moistened thumbs, as the solemn ratification 
of an engagement, was used in other contracts. The practice, 
as confirmatory of an agreement existed both among the Celts 
and Goths. The records of the Scottish courts contain 
examples of sales being confirmed by the judges, on the pro- 
duction of evidence that the parties had licked and pressed 
their thumbs on the occasion of the bargain. The Highlander 
and the Lowland schoolboy still lick thumbs in bargain mak- 
ing. At the close of the eighteenth century another method 
of betrothal was adopted. When the damsel had accepted 
her lover’s offer, the pair proceeded to the nearest stream, and 
there washing their hands in the current, vowed constancy 
with their hands clasped across the brook. A ceremony 
of this description took place between Burns and “ Highland 
Mary.” When the parties had mutually betrothed them- 
selves, they proceeded diligently to revive their acquaintance 
with the Church Catechisim, for every clergyman insisted 
that candidates for matrimony should be able to repeat the 
Creed, the Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer. A 
marriage was stopped by the Kirk Session of Glasgow in 1642, 
until the bridegroom should inform himself of these religious 
fundamentals. Latterly the Church has permitted persons 
to enter into the nupital bonds without any inquiry as to 
their Scriptural knowledge. Between the first Sunday of the 
proclamation of banns and the day of marriage, forty days 
were allowed to elapse. The reason of the delay has not been 
explained. On the evening before the wedding, the bride was 
attended by her maidens, who proceeded to wash her feet, 
Much diversion was a concomitant of the ceremonial 3 it 
ended with festivities.—Scotland, Social and Domestic, by the 


Rev. C. Rogers. 


Tue New Vave MeEcum (invented and manufactured by 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool) 
consists of a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &c., to which 
is added an excellent microscope of great power and first-class 
definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times the price. 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this ingenious combi- 
nation is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage free) 
anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of post-office 
order or stamps to the amount of 3s, 10d, 


é In our numbers for September last year 
will be found pretty full directions for preparing game for the 
table of ordinary English homes ; still the following hints for 
of serving, selected from M. G. Gouffe’s 


1 pinch of salt, 1 gill of 
Work it till it is quite smooth and roll it out ; butter 
and line it of an even thickness 
flour ; put a paste cover on the 
the pincers; brush over 
When done, cut out of 
the cover half an inch inside the pinched edge; take out the 


Take three partridges ; cut them in two lengthways ; put the 
pan with a little clarified butter ; season with 
and put the sauté pan on the fire for ten 


calf’s liver and 4lb. of fat 
Cut the bacon in small dice ; put it in a sauté pan 


season with salt, pepper, a little 
thyme, and a bay leaf, and fry till the bacon and liver are 
and, when cold, pound the 


Interesting Hiems. 


SS ches 

M. Jutes Ferry and M. Edgar Quinet have made ape port 
at the Congress of Peace and Liberty at Lausanne. A Scan 
speech in English was delivered by Mrs. Rose, an Amer! ; 
lady, who deplored the evils of war, and laid the blame 
war on ignorance and clerical influence. ; fa 

The Birmingham police have succeeded in laying hold cag 
man named George Brown, who had been guilty of annoy 7 
women and young girls in the streets, and the magistra 
have given him three weeks’ hard labour. : at 

Dr. Moberly will be consecrated as Bishop of Salisbury vr 
Westminster Abbey on St. Simon and St. Jude’s Day, On 1- 
28. The enthronisation will be in the early part of the 1° 
lowing month. th 

A public meeting of Poles and friends of Poland of ists 6 
sexes was held at New York on August 11, to celebrate C 
tri-centenary of the union of Lithuania with Poland. M™ 
George Julian Harney (from Boston, Massachusetts) preside d 
Resolutions were passed expressing a determination to defe2 P 
the uuion, and to convene for August 5, 1872 (the first oar 
tenary of the partition of Poland), a congress, consisting ve 
delegates from Poland, delegates from the Polish societ! 
wherever existing, and delegates from all organised 22 
other friends of Poland throughout Europe and elsowheh 
for the purpose of conferring and adopting the most advisao"" 
measures to establish an effective propaganda for the delivet 
ance of Poland. 

A woman named Annie Cummings has been charged on 
remand, at the Hammersmith Police-court, with abandoning 
her child in the Gloucester-road, Brompton. The pone 
sergeant who had charge of the case said that he found that 
the prisoner was in the habit of visiting a woman at Camber 
well who advertised in the papers offering furnished apart” 
ments for a lady, quiet and private, with an experience 
nurse. Five children, he said, had been found since Apr 
last in the neighbourhood of Parson’s-green, Fulham, witbi2 
a short distance of where the prisoner had lived ; twelve 14 
Kensington, since January last ; and several others in Chelse4 
and Hammersmith. She was committed for trial. 2 

The Countess of Winchilsea was taking an airing in het 
Bath chair, at Folkestone a few nights ago, when Captal? 
Sawbridge’s four-in-hand, which was turning the corner to £9 
towards the Lees, ran against the chair and overturned 1t- 
Her ladyship sprained her arm and received some sever@ 
bruises, but no more serious injuries were sustained. 

A little boy named Crews, eight or nine years of age, the 
son of a warrant officer living at Stoke, met with a shocking 
death on the Cornwall Railway on Saturday afternoon. e, 
with two companions, had been blackberrying, and was 
returning home across the Camel’s Head viaduct, betwee2 
Saltash and Devonport, when, warned by a whistle of thé 
approach of a train, they took refuge in the man-hole. CrewS; 
however, frightened at the approach of the train, left the man- 
hole and ran along the line. The engine soon overtook him, 
and, knocking him down, cut both legs off below the knee, 


lacerated the thigh in a frightful manner, and broke the left 
arm. The train was stopped, and the guard, the engine 
driver, and some of the passengers went back to the assistance 
of Crews. 
door was procured from a farm near by, and on it Crews wa 
taken to the Royal Albert Hospital, Devonport, where he 


They found him alive and piteously moaning. 


died two hours afterwards in the presence of his father, wh0 


had been sent for. 


One of the Calcutta papers says that a respectable Baboo 
has addressed the following letter to a chemist in that city: 
‘* Dear Sirs, —I beg to know that there is any such medicine 
in your shop that can make the whole body white, and is un- 
equalled over the whole world, and also you will kindly let 
me know its price as soon as possible.” This shows what @ 
mistake poor Mme. Rachel made in remaining in Bond- 
street. Now that the educated Indians are sighing for white 
skins she might have made a fortune in Calcutta. There 18 
far more to be extracted from a Bengallee than a Borradaile. 

The mortality among the children in Utah is reported to be 
very great. Of sixty deaths in Salt Lake in a month, forty- 
four were children. Heber Kimball is reported to have buried 
forty-eight children out of sixty-three in his collection ; on® 
bishop had lost twenty children, another twenty-eight, another 
seventeen. Joseph Smith had six wives, but left only tw9 
sons, 

ARCHERY Conrests.—His Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland (Earl Spencer) has approved of the intention 0 
reviving the Grand Leinster Meeting, which has not beeD 


held for the last two seasons, in Dublin, the chief city of the 
province. His excellency has not only consented to become 


the patron of the open match, but has liberally contributed t@ 
the funds. Mr. Betham, the Irish champion archer, and Mr. 
Sheil, of Bearforest House, are engaged in making the 
customary preliminaries, and the meeting, which will pro- 
bably take place in Dublin in October next, will be one of the 


most attractive of the present campaign. 


Thirty-six years is a long time ; but a marriage lately took 


place at Frankfort-on-the-Main the parties to which had beeD 
betrothed for thirty-six years. 
eight years of age, and the bride sixty-four. 
may lie underneath this simple statement ! 


The bridegroom was sixty- 
What a romance 


The Marquis and Marchioness of Westminster reached the 
fiftieth anniversary of their marriage on Thursday last—4 
*‘golden wedding-day.” f 

Mr. Thomas Cooke Trench, a magistrate of the county 0 
Kildare, has written to the Evening Mail to ‘‘ dedicate a sum 
of 3,000/. to the future service of the Irish Church.” ‘* We 
have too much just now,” he says, ‘‘of the laity on the oné 


hand withholding their subscriptions till they see whether the 


clergy are going to commute; and the clergy, on the other 
hand, hesitating to commute lest there should be a file 
in those gifts on the part of the Churchmen at large whic 
alone can render commutation of profit to the Church. ni 
would humbly suggest to both whether that object would n° 
be better attained by striving to excite one another to emula- 
tion than by each endeavouring to push the other into the 
forefront by hanging back till they see what the other 
will do.” 5 
Monday’s Western Mail published the following communica- 
tion, which has been made on behalf of the Marquis of Bute 
to the treasurer of the Cardiff Infirmary : Cardiff, Sept. 18.— 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in acquainting you lore 
Lord Bute desires to take the occasion of his birthday to gy. 
effect to an intention some time formed, of paying the wh0 
of the remaining debt on the Cardiff Infirmary. If you es 
be so good as to let me know precisely what the present amour” 
of the debt is, it will be my very agreeable duty, in ee - 
ance with his lordship’s directions, to send you a cheque : d 
the amount at once.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, LEW 
V. Suertey.—W. D. Bushell, Esq., Treasurer. au 
The ‘‘Rights of Women” question has unexpected Y 
turned up in connection with the reconstruction of the 1) 


' Church. <A female correspondent of the Daily Express insis'$ 
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on : 

thas th claims of unmarried women to vote, and points out 
Subject. resolutions adopted by some of the synods on the 
the do not exclude them. Another correspondent writing 
tion,» Same strain, signs her letter, ‘“No Vote, No Contribu- 


te” tpavest has been held by Mr. Carter, at Camberwell, 
Nose a © body of a boy, aged thirteen, who was bitten on the 
Owne Month since in Camberwell New-road, by a dog whose 
With Aas not been identified. A week ago he was seized 
hig devclent symptoms of hydrophobia, which terminated in 
Derg sent The coroner said he was sorry to hear that several 
hot JS had been bitten by the dog, which he understood had 


tumej 2 destroyed until it reached Tulse-hill. The jury re- 
bite = he of ‘‘Died from hydrophobia, through the 
a (?) ” 


Wa Mechanical school for women has just been opened at 
ity ‘aw, under the immediate superintendence of Government, 
i all oe being to train the young women of the lower classes 
Wit the lighter kinds of handicraft, such as may be pursued 
Injury to their health. The project appears to be 
t popular, and much good is anticipated from it. 
ado te Said that a child, born in a Liverpool workhouse and 
wid ed by a lady, is to be put forward as the heir to the 
air 9 Peerage. The workhouse committee had the 
in ¢ y brought before them in a mysterious manner, but 
Clerk Presence of the reporters not much transpired. The 
hig , Unted that he had a surprising version of the story in 
M O8session, 
teq *; Thomas John Penn, the last descendant of the celebra- 
Po,;. 4n family, was buried in the churchyard of Stoke 
cor 2 few days ago. It is justa century since the Penns 
of + 2enced their residence at Stoke, the estate, on the death 
GXeo, y Cobham in 1769, having been purchased from her 
Pe, Utors by the Hon. Thomas Penn, Lord Proprietary of 
age Usylvania, The late Mr. Penn was sixty-four years of 
Treat € sold the original painting by West of ‘‘ Penn’s 
Cayj;,7 With the Indians.” ‘The picture was bought by Mr. 
‘2, and is now in the Townhall of Philadelphia. 
buy Dutch Jewish paper reports that a Jewish lady in her 
co Tedth year recently visited the Amsterdam Exhibition, 
Sho m@Panied by her grandson, who was himself a grandfather. 
Out Inspected a sewing-machine and threaded a needle with- 
the aid of spectacles. 
din Woman named Godzielska has just died at Posen, aged 
angty nine years. She formerly served as vivandiére in the 
Shai’ of Napoleon I., and went through the campaigns of 
"0, Russia, and Germany. 
ea €xcursionist from Brecon—a young lady about twenty 
we * of age—indulged in = bathe on the beach on Monday. 
loth” She was in the water a thief stole the young lady’s 
€S and purse. 
Side,.-PPears that each of the nuns of Spain, taking into con- 
Die, “ton the value of the buildings and properties she occu- 
an Costs the State about 5201. a-year, and there are more 
RB 12,000 of them throughout the country. 
Deo. St cousins are forbidden to marry in New Hampshire after 
ember 24, 
Castiggrtied woman named Isabella Covill is in custody at 
Doig etown, in the Isle of Man, ona charge of attempting to 
of .°2 her husband. The woman, who is about forty years 
Ma,°° 18 said to have formed an improper intimacy with a 
bre Named Toulmin, employed at the works at the new 
Dlg Water at Port Erin, where her husband was also em- 
a €d. The man Covill has, since the early part of the present 
tow? frequently sought medical advice, but Dr. Wise, of Castle- 
ig 2 Whom he consulted, could not for some time understand 
Wag VUptoms. At length he began to suspect that the man 
the 1 “lng slowly poisoned, and communicated his suspicions to 
the pcal authorities, and inquiries were made which led to 
S09 ‘Scovery that Mrs. Covill had on two or three different 
Qrge {28 purchased white lead, had once tried to buy some 
nq Nec from a druggist at Douglas, who declined to serve her, 
Whic ad induced a milliner to give her some oxalic acid 
Rext the woman used in her business. A girl who lived 
door said that she had seen Mrs. Covill take some white 
Sut of the cupboard, and put it in some tea, which she 
that took up to her husband, who was in bed. Dr. Wise said 
Poisg the man’s symptoms were such as would be produced by 
Or triat? with white lead. The woman has been committed 
exp, fetter from Alexandria, dated the 26th ult., says: ‘‘ The 
ition to Central Africa, which the Egyptian Government 
Ramm aected to be organised under the superintendence of Sir 
ith Baker, will shortly proceed on its journey. Great 
ig. Cal results are expected from this undertaking, which, it 
Wea}ty pated, will lead to the conquest of very extensive and 
been .) territories for the Viceroy. Sir Samuel Baker has 
fou, Siven the rank of Bey, and has engaged to remain for 
ig toy cars in the Egyptian service. The force at his disposal 
trog ©onsist of 1,500 men, selected from the Viceroy’s best 
Perjc, 2 Soudan, and placed under the command of an ex- 
iy 4) 0Ced officer. Hostile operations will probably commence 
Under Country of the Bari tribe, which, though nominally 
The fee Egyptian rule, has hitherto refused to recognise it. 
lang UVe iron river steamers ordered by Baker Bey in Eng- 
‘bared © daily expected, and the Egyptian Government has 
tio, ~“O expense in order to secure the success of the expe- 
dons, The cost of the preliminary outfits, &c., already 
to be ts to 25,0007. This expenditure, however, is expected 
i oOFered in the first year of the expedition. 
Venti: Colam, the secretary to the Royal Society for the Pre- 
Mis, k of Cruelty to Animals, writes to say, in answer to 
Neans Urdett Coutts’s letter, that the Society is not by any 
Points ©Verlooking the cruel treatment of cattle at sea. He 
tions put, however, that it is very difficult to obtain convic- 
fore 4, One flagrant case (against a drover) which he brought 
trate the magistrate at the Thames Police-court, the magis- 
inn? °C without pity for the animal which had been ill-used,. 
€d the summons, saying that drovers had a difficult 
Nuaing, Perform in driving bullocks of foreign breed and unac- 


uu 


tio With our language; that they required sticks to 
*ticks y Such duty, and were often compelled to use such 
yea cavily, With a view to carry out Miss Coutts’s idea 


8 L t 
yt (pstematic training in kindliness to animals, the Society 
Urata represents have determined upon issuing a monthly 
[gt ed Paper. 


hea Case, j 
Sarg” 44’ important in its bearing on the hire of pianos, was } 
© Judges’ Chambers recently, when an inter- 


Donnelly made a back for Sherwood, who lightly and grace- 
fully cleared it ; and when Sherwood bent his portly form to the 
springy Hubbard, who left it beneath and behind him at one 
and the same time, there was such a clapping of hands and 
such a waving of handkerchiefs as might have raised all the 


pleader came before Mr. Justice Willes by the Sheriff of 
Surrey. His officer, Mr. Herrick, had seized a pianoforte. 
and the owner claimed the same, and produced an agreement 
that the instrument was on hire. The plaintiff desired the 
fact to be proved. Mr. Justice Willes inspected the agree- 
ment. It was, he said, one of the agreements to 
hire with the option of purchase. It appeared that 
only 7/. out of 307. had been paid for the hire of the instru- 
ment, and therefore it did not belong to the defendent, he not 
being the purchaser. His lordship ordered the sheriff to 
withdraw as to the piano, and also as to the furniture claimed 
by the landlord. 


Dotes Qnteresting and (Qo. 


AN AWAKENING. 
Here, Susie, take my paper-dolls, 
My Rollo-books, my games ; 
I’m getting old enough to make 
An end of childish aims, 
For very naturally, now, 
My inclination leans 
Toward the sensible pursuits 
Of people in their teens. 


Henceforward I shall play a part 
More fitting to my years. 
One cannot always be a child 
Like you, love, it appears. 
This life of ours, perhaps you’ve thought, 
Has many changing scenes, 
And children are so different 
From people in their teens. 


My dresses must be longer, now, 
Than I am used to wear. 

Mamma, of course, will furnish me 
A net for this wild hair. 

And as to high-necked pinafores, 
And sleeve-loops, reds or greens, 

They’ve much too juvenile an air, 
For people in their teens. 


And, Susie, I shall cease to buy 
Molasses-drops ; they soil 

One’s fingers, and one’s appetite 
Unquestionably spoil. 

Those two stiff Thompson girls next door, 
As proud as little queens, 

Will soon discover I have grown 
Like people in their teens. 


And, lastly, I have half a mind, 
If ever Charley Brown 

Should join me in the street again, 
Rather to smile than frown. 

His company, you know, I don’t 
Dislike by any means, 

And bashfulness does not become 
Young ladies in their teens ! 

AUSTRALIAN PrARtS.—Australian papers state that a 
number of fine pearls discovered at the fisheries carried on 
in the vicinity of Nicol Bay, Western Australia, have been 
exhibited in Melbourne. They are of great size and beauty, 


the most valuable among them resembling in shape and 


dimensions the eyeball of a large fish. This is said to be 


worth upwards of 2002. 


Mr. Brigham Young has just flung down a challenge to the 
‘“*T have got,” he said, in 


world which beats the baby show. 
a recent sermon at Salt Lake, ‘‘a family, and a pretty large 


one. Iam willing to compare them with any family on the 
face of the earth when the privileges they have enjoyed are 
One of the privileges is apparently a happy 


considered.” 
exemption from medical attendance. 
Bingham Young has never had a doctor in his house. 
broken limb or anything of that kind doctors might, he ad- 


For forty years Mr. 


mits, possibly be of use, but as for their physic, he throws it 
He has observed that at Salt Lake they had no 
sickness till the doctors arrived. They were too lazy to delve 


to the dogs. 


and hoe like others, so they made people ill in order to get a 
living by doctoring them. At the same time, the apostle 
admits that his flock, as they grew more wealthy, ‘ have 
lived more richly, indulging in sweet-cake, plum pudding, 
roast beef, and so on,” which, it is conceivable, may have had 
something to do with indigestion and other complaints 2s well 
as the doctor. est : 
An American paper suggests the following piece of domestic 
economy : Save all your newspapers, and whew you get enough 
for the purpose, make a paste as for puttiug on the wall, and 
lay them dcewn one by one, pasting them till your floor is 
covered, then let it dry ; then lay another in the same way. 
When again dry get some wall paper of a suitable colour, and 
paste all over it. When dry, go over it again with a good coat 
of varnish, and you have a nice covering for your floor, which 
will wear as long as a carpet, and look as well as oilcloth. 
This is a cheap method of covering bedrooms which are not 
much used. : 
By adding ten parts of roasted coffee to a solution of thirty 
parts of Epsom salts, in 300 parts of water, and boiling the 
liquid and filtering it, the bitter taste of the salts is entirely 
removed, and the medicine rendered quite palatable. 
THE MAIN CHANCE. 
Clara, I love but thee alone 
(Thus sighed the tender youth) ; 
Oh ! hear me, then, my passion own 
With trembling lips, in earnest tone : 
Indeed I speak the truth. 


He paused—the blush o’erspread her cheek, 
She let him draw her near ; 

Scarce for emotion could she speak, 

Yet still she asked in accents meek, 
‘*How much he had a year !” 

The idea of a baby show has been outdone by our American 
cousins, who, by the way, were the original inventors of the 
notion. A fat-man show is the last sensation. At Gregory’s 
Point, Conn., on the 19th of August, 180 of the fattest men 
in the States appeared to strive with each other in the scales. 
The judges began weighing them at ten o’clock in the morning, 
and it was three before the arduous task was concluded. After 
business, pleasure set in, and consisted of games of leap-frog 
and other athletic sports. In leap-frog the Daniel Lamberts 
were so agile as to astound the spectators. ‘‘ Their agility 
was wonderful,” writes the reporter of the Zribune. ‘‘ When 


For a 


spirits whom Glendower failed to bring to terms at his magic 
call.”” Boxing bouts followed the leap-frog, between a couple 
of doughty champions, who weighed respectively 256lb. and 
235lb. The affair was wound up by the election of a presi- 
dent, who was chosen simply on the score of his wonderful 
pre-eminence in fat. He had accumulated 358lb.; the other 
officers of the association were all taken rateably. We are 
informed that the Herald correspondent fainted from the heat 
which the fat men bore like heroes. 

There are few persons who have not at some time or other 
experienced the inconvenience of driving up and down a 
street on a dark night, with the assistance of a probably 
stupid and possibly surly coachman, in search of an invisible 
door-number, A French chemist, struck by the unpleasant- 
ness attendant on these nocturnal explorations, has invented a 
method of rendering the numbers of houses and names of 
shops as easily visible by night as by day. It consists in rub- 
bing the figures and letters with a certain phosphoric paste, 
which, though not discernible in the daylight, willin the dark 
shine with perfect distinctness. The application would only 
require renewing about once a-month, and involves a very 
trifling expense. A commission has been appointed to report 
on the desirabilty of adopting this proposal. Certainly a row 
of houses numbered in characters of fire would present a 
curious and striking coup d’eil. 

Popr’s WiLLow.—This is the most beautiful and picturesque 
tree in the world, and is not less beautiful in its associations 
than in its appearance. The poet Pope introduced it into 
England. An article was sent as a present to Lady Sylvius 
from abroad, around which were wrapped some delicate twigs. 
Pope examined these, and saying they belonged to some tree 
as yet unknown to England, he planted them. From one of 
them sprang ‘‘ Pope’s Willow,” of world-wide renown. Its beau- 
tiful and magnificent appearance at onceattracted general admi- 
ration, and slips from the tree were universally sought after ; 
they were even transmitted to distant climes; and in 1789 
the Empress of Russia had some of them planted in her garden 
at St. Petersburg. Lord Mendip, into whose possession the 
tree came, was particulary anxious to retain every trace of 
Pope. He enclosed the lawn upon which it stood, and propped 
with uncommon care this far-famed weeping willow ; but old 
age came over it, and in 1801 it perished and fell. 

As a sample of the deadly-livelyness of the season, the fol- 
lowing conundrum (if it be a conundrum), which must have 
been made ’twixt asleep and awake, may serve: What is the 
difference between the two ladies Nilsson and Neilson? Each 
has an eye, but only the English actress has a knee ! 

Scene 1N Uran.—First Mormon: ‘I wonder who that 
blonde is? A nice figure!” Second ditto: ‘Why, don’t 
you know? It’s your wife.” First ditto: ‘So it is, I thought 
I had seen her before.” 


THE GIRL FOR ME. 
Just fair enough to be pretty, 
Just gentle enough to be sweet, 
Just saucy enough to be witty, 
Just dainty enough to be neat. 


Just tall enough to be graceful, 
-Just slight enough for a fay, 

Just dressy enough to be tasteful, 
Just merry enough to be gay. 


Just tears enough to be tender, 
Just sighs enough to be sad, 
Tones soft enough to remember 
Your heart through their cadence made glad. 


Just meek enough for submission, 
Just bold enough to be brave, 

Just pride enough for ambition, 
Just thoughtful enough to be grave. 


A tongue that can talk without harming, 
Just mischief enough to tease, 

Manners pleasant enough to be charming, 
That put you at once at your ease. 


Disdain to put down presumption, 
Sarcasm to answer a fool, 
Contempt enough shown to assumption, 
Proper dignity always the rule. 
Flights of fair fancy ethereal, 
Devotion to science full paid, 
Stuff of the sort of material ~~ 
That really good housewives are made. 


Generous enough to be kind-hearted, 
Pure as the angels above— 

Oh! from her may I never be parted, 
For such is the maiden I love. 


“AFricaN Sprpers.—Livingstone was once bitten, when 
half asleep, by a light-coloured spider. Feeling something 
running across his forehead, he put ap his hand to wipe it off, 
when he was sharply stung on the hand and head, and the 
pain was very acute, but it ceased after two hours. The 
natives declare that there is a small black spider in the country 
whose bite is fatal, but the great traveller did not meet with 
an instance in which death could be traced to this insect, 
though he saw a very large black hairy spider, an inch and a 
quarter long and three-quarters of an inch broad, which had a 
hook at the end of its front claws similar to that at the end of 
the scorpion’s tail. When these hooks were pressed the 
poison came out. There are spiders in South Africa which 
seize their prey by leaping upon it from a distance of several 
inches. When alarmed, they can spring about a foot away 
from the object of their fear. A large reddish spider obtains 
its food in a different manner from either, by patiently waiting 
in ambush, or by catching it with a bound. It runs about 
with great velocity in and out, behind and around, every 
object, searching for what it may devour, and from its size 
and rapid motions excites the horror of every stranger, It does 
no harm to men except to make the nervous, and those that 
hate spiders, very uncomfortable. This active little insect is 
very clever, for it imitates the mason Spider, and makes a 
nest in the earth lined with beautiful soft silk, covered with a 
nicely-fitting trap-door about the size of a shilling. When 
this is shut it is so cleverly covered with hard earth that it 
cannot be distinguished from the rest.— The World of Wonders, 


Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—Mrs. S. A. Anien’s Wortp’s Harr Restorer or 
DRESSING never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness, It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings.—Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Perfumers, Depét, 266, High Holborn, London, 


Che Humonrist. 


A Juiterary Class—Builders; they are always finishing 
stories. : 

The proprietor of a bone-mill advertises that persons sending 
their own bones to be ground will be attended to ‘¢with punc- 
tuality and despatch.” 

Why is a married man like a candle ?—Because he some- 
times goes out at night, when he ou ghtn’t to. : . 

‘*Mr. Simpkins has an abominable gait, don t you think 
so?’ ‘*No, indeed; I think it quite handsome, especially 
since it was painted.” ‘‘ Excuse me, but you don’t understand 
me—I allude to his carriage.” ‘* Why, la me ! he has no car- 
riage.” ‘‘Oh yes, he has ; put it’s only seen when he walks.” 

The Fruit of Life—The current of our being. 

SENTIMENTAL LOVE.—‘* Charles, do you really love my 
daughter ?” ‘‘ You know I do, Mrs. Simpkins.” ‘‘ How much 
do you love her?” ‘I love her—I love her as hard—as hard 
as a horse can kick.” Mrs. Simpkins was satisfied of the 
strength of his affection. 

A man down East thus poetically advertises his wife :— 

‘* On the 5th of July, on the night of Monday, 
Eloped from her husband the wife of John Grundy. 
His grief for her absence each day growing deeper. 
Should anyone find her he begs him—to keep her.” 

A bachelor, returning the other evening from an assembly in 
a crowded coach, declared, with a groan, that he had not the 
slightest objection to ‘‘rings on his fingers,” but had a most 
unequivocal aversion to ‘‘ belles on his toes.” 


DRESSES FOR THE COUNTRY, SEASIDE, &c. 


THE LADY’S NEW COSTUMES. 


BEST FRENCH PIQUE LONG COSTUME, consisting of Jacket (or Fichu), Bodice, Sash, an 
cut, and traced with handsome Pattern for Braiding, ready for working, complete for 21s. 


WALKING COSTUME, 17s, 6d. 


MESSRS. BEDFORD AND CO. 


ant and fashionable French Costumes, which they have purchased 


Having just received a large consignment of these eleg: 


from a Pe i House on yery advantageous terms, are enabled to offer them at the above 
material is of the best description, the shapes are new and fashionable, and the Braiding 


ffective, without being elaborate, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


(From Punch.) 

More New Novers.—Rare news for young ladies! The 
book market, we hear, is glutted with new novels. By the 
help of a clairvoyant we mention one or two which probably, 
ere long, will be in everybody’s hands: ‘‘The Deal Door et 
a romantic story by the author of ‘‘ The Ivory Gate.” ‘‘ My 
Friend’s Grandmother :” a sentimental sequel to ‘My 
Enemy’s Daughter.” ‘Ins and Outs of Life:” a realistic 
novel by the author of ‘Up and Down the World.” “‘De- 
clined with Thanks :” a sequel to the love story of “ Twice 
Refused.” ‘*The Pie and the Pudding :” a domestic novel, 
by the writer of ‘‘The Crust and the Cake.” “In Corduroys 
ne Highlows :” a rustic story, by the author of ‘In Silk 

ire.” 

A Striking Account.—A Clockmaker’s Bill. 

Mr. Punch knows a young man who is so lazy that he will 
not evon labour under an impression. 


Hotioway’s Prnts—WEARY oF Lirz.—Derangement of the 
liver is one of the most efficient causes of dangerous diseases, 
and the most prolific of those melancholy forbodings which 
are worse than death itself. A few doses of these noted Pills 
act magically in dispelling low spirits and repelling the covert 
attacks made on the nerves by excessive heat, impure atmo- 
spheres, over indulgence, or exhausting excitement. The most 
shattered constitution may derive benefit from Holloway’s 
Pills, which will regulate disordered action, increase the 
energies of the intellectual faculties, and revive the failing 


memory. By attentively studying the instructions for taking 
these Pills, and obediently putting them in practice, the most 


desponding will soon feel confident of a perfect recovery. 


DRE 


[SEPTEMBER 25, 1869. 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s, 6 


d each. 


of & 


psd 


BIRTHS. 


On the 10th instant, at 46, Russell-square, the wife of Mr. H. Beyfus 
daughter, 


On the 19th instant, at Preston, Lancashire, the wife of James Kn0% 
Captain Ist Battalion 19th Regiment, of a daughter, ’ wife of *** 
On the 20th instant, at 14, Elvaston-place, South Kensington, the 
Wilkinson, Esq., of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 


.. poral? 
On the 18th instant, at Tor Church, Torquay, by the Rev. G. C. Hasris igh 
W. Frazer, Esq., youngest son of the late Colonel Frazer, late 42nd ovate I 
landers, of Haversham, Bucks, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of the 
Thomas Simmonds, of Brighton. 
DEATHS, in per 
On the 18th instant, at 131, Clapham-road, Jane, wife of G. Aston, Esd 
seventy-sixth year. . a Hawley” 
On the 18th instant, Maria Jane, widow of Charles Haydon, Esq. ° 
square, Margate, aged seventy-five. sace, 2 r 
‘On the 17th instant, at Lee, Kent, H. Willmer, Esq., of Down-pit®” 
Petersfield, and The Manor Fishery, near Windsor, aged seventy-seven. 


goo 
rELD STA iow 


are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully fo ther 
out the directions printed on every package. It 18 j 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but whe? it 


SSES IN SILK, 


SILK VELVETS, GRENADINE BALZERINES, BAREGES, MOHAIRS, & 


d Train Skirt, elegantl 
Ditto, ditto, SHORT 


exceedingly low prices. The 
Patterns are handsome and 


NOVELTIES FOR CHILDREN, 


Dolls’ Dresses in best French Pique, traced for Eretding: ae 1s. 8d. Ditto, with Train Skirts, 2s. 6d. J ackets from 
8d. each, 


J. BEDFORD & CO.’S NEEDLEWORK ESTABLISHMENTS, 


168, REGENT STREET, & 46, GOODGE STREET, W: 


An Illustrated Price List of Needlework and Fancy /rticles gratis and post-free. 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY? 


ALL COLOURS MATCHED, 


Is a question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 


for this frequent complaint, 


& SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well ; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 


THE LATTER, 1}., 2}p., 33D., 
JACKETS, BERNOOSE CLOAKS, FICHUS, & LACH SHAWLS, Ils. 114p., 2s. 11p., 3s. 11D. 
Many of the above less than half the original cost. THIS DAY, 


Sted bel ah) flak red OO) 
FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS. 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE “CO1L” CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and rerrecriy sM00T) 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s, 


CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length. 


THE FORMER FROM ls. 114p. TO 14s. lp. PER YARD, IN BLACK AND COLOURS; 


43p., & O§p., with a SPECIAL LOT, 30 in. WIDE, sfp., WORTH Li 
g 48. 11) 


(Not Farringdon-street. ) 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. — 


TO LADIES, 


SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. 6d. to 21s. 


AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERV, 


STACEY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Established 1847 oA 
RICHARD A. GREEN, 


oss. 


10 


will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 
PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


EXCELSIOR TRIMMING 


HAND-MADE EMBROIDERY, 


MADE BY A NEW PROCESS 


PATENTED BY MESSRS. BOLLEN & TIDSWELL. 


For every purpose of Trimming Ladies’ and Children’s 
Garments, its strength is greater than any trimming 
hitherto offered—durability, with richness of effect, and 
cheapness, being the great aim of the Patentees. 

Sold by all Drapers and Outfitters in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 

(From ‘* THE QUEEN, THE Lapy’s NEWSPAPER,” 
March 6, 1869. 

“THE EXCELSIOR TRIMMING.—The Excelsior 
Embroidered Trimming will be found useful and service- 
able for trimming under-linen. It is very strong, and in 
design is a close imitation of plain loop tatting ; it is 
manufactured in edgings of one, two, three, and four 
rows of loops, with a strip of cambric above. There 
are insertions to correspond with the edgings. The 
eost is about one-fourth that of hand-made trimming in 
the samestyle. For Unprr-Lryen, or Children’s Pina- 
fores and Frocks, where cost and durability are an 
object, the Excelsior Trimming will be found a valuable 
acquisition. It has been 


TRADE MARK, 


PATENTED BY MESSRS. BOLLEN & TIDSWELL, 


3, WOOD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing all impure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found a valuable Preventive 


of Flatulency, Indigestion, Heartburn, Fevers, Foul Breath, and is an effectual 
Cure for Worms. 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


Sold én Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 6s, each. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


In 2s., 4s., and 8s. Tins. 


May beHhad from J. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street West, 


And all Chemists, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & ‘pyre 


HAVING PURCHASED 


AN ENTIRE STOCK OF PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS; 
MARKED A1 IN QUALITY, p° 
IS PREPARED TO OFFER A GREAT BARGAIN TO HIS custom? 


Kings Thread, a2" 


Old English, Plain. ead Patte 


12 Spoons Bable wesc S883 ack ap aoe @ eelstgh ou Bee 1 0 
4a 32> “Deasert eae yeni eee 1 4 gn A Aa “I 18 0 
19° 2h Spag eae Pae enemies Ol299 — HSER net a6 
go o8 wu QRlteNeh tance. x wer tatee, O81 6 fowacke 0 6 9 
Ge Digg Meh reeset the wink ar, tahsseteceetsa Onshit Bplogecest.tn 0 8 6 
@ chip <gGravymr.tainaieinietanaadrtn.ts 0.12.6 + fired 017 9 
2, Ladies, SAUOA? 1.5.Teseeshessite Ae loewcidesthiaithcses 0 “Ge Oty afd 0 8 6 
laiscpst ine SOUDA Ks Teer eee Ore. Goa a,c 015 
VOIR OVIM LGD sas eceelebscciscrtctoarteteacerracenttetreett 20. Oi + Sesscekse Satleay 
Eig ae oT Sn cere rere ittrerorseoth 5g ad aamere cerry Ppa} 
—. ate OT 
£914 3 £13 13 6 odes 


The Prices are taken from the Manufacturer’s Published List, which are double those que xt 
Novick - RICHARD A, GREEN cannot promise to execute an order for each item as a 
as some are sold out. 


82, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. Ze, 
yer” 


great pum 


Soo a ee ata ahs Cuca, tine aoe 
DUTCH BULBS, AQUARIA, of 
pe 
SEEDS, FERNS,| HORTICUL 
FERN CASES, IMPLEMENT* 


g, 


DIGK RADCLYFFE & 00, FRE 


SEED MERCHANTS, GROWERS, &€ 
429, HIGH HOLBORN, 


... fol 
And at the Royal Horticultural Gardens, South Kensins 


SEED GROUNDS—ERFURT, PRUSSIA- 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S 7 BA: 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 1 5 
6a 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHAN 


g, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, BC. 4 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 108 OD 
rte’ . jle 
PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Bight You or 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway ta 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillinge or upwards, —Phillips & Co, have no Agents. 
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OURED PRINTS, for Folding 
eens, in immense variety, comprising sheets of 
Butterflies, Flowers, Fruit-Pieces, Hunting and 
Moon); ictures, Marine Views, effective Winter Scenes, 

ght Views, Figures in Costume, &c. ; 1,200 different 
5 see acts to choose from ; or, to persons resident in 
for the TY, selected collections of some of the most useful 
Oe, ang wr Pose are forwarded post-free, at 20s., 40s., 60s., 
Ey Zang #5 each, on receipt of Post-office Order or Bank of 
Londo, (Ate: JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-strect, 

2. Central Depot for Scrap Prints of every deseription, 


In a tew days, crown 8yo, 


HREE HOUSEHOLD POETS: 
on Py LTON, COWPER, BURNS. With an lntroduction 
Stry and Song. By Joun Touxrysoy. 


Lon, 
don WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


NeW NOVEL.—LORD AUSTIN'S 
V0. n.IDE. By Rowzanp M. Fonp. In One Vol., post 
« Brice los, 6d. 

tery, T. Ford has designed several extremely good charac- 
Tewarg here are good people in the story, who have their 

i the long run, but who previousiy go through 
Touble. Mr. Ford contrives to enlist the sympathy 
Adorn, Teader solely for the good people. He does not 
ang Vice so as to make it attractive. The black is black, 


8 © white white, and there are no neutral tints.”— 
otsman 
& Md 


whiner is character-painting in the novel before us, 
will interest the reader as much as its artistic 

«ent bears him along.”—Courant, 

© plot is built up with care, and with a fair exhi- 

of dramatic power.”—Public Opinion. 

br ; Story is an admirable one, and calculated to im- 
rincir 4@ reader with a Icfty conception of the eternal 
a Ples of truth and justice.”—London Scotsman. 


bition 
* 


ua ated; and his characters are well delineated.”— 
ley Herald, 


‘ 
Dot ord Austin’s Bride’ interests us so much, that we do 
Cure se lay it down until we have read it to the end.”— 
a (rcular, 
cont he characters of the work are few in number, but well 
tou Sted. Each maintains his identity, and is consistent 
inp Shout, Mr. Ford has obviously the inventive faculty 
0 or dinary degree, and does not need to have recourse 
tise, © constructive stores of others.”—Perthshire Adver- 


yy 

Pr We Venture to say that the work is readable, and will 
® and occupy most of those readers who do not hesi- 

in © Peruse a new author, and whose delectation is found 

te Bat and yet thrilling works.”—Viverpool Courier. 

ah Mr. F ord has given us a book of engrossing interest, 

th 8, besides, introduced us to men and women who, 

h frequently met with in the world around us, yet 


r 
of eect lacked their typical representatives in the world 
on, 


~ We highly commend the book.”—Oban Times. 


JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. 
s post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d 

h Ts a tale exhibiting signs of uncommon power to analyse 

Rees emotion, and intense sympathy with artistic opera- 

8 . ‘n their highest and strictest sense.”—Zhe Morning 


. 


rT, 
at 18 long since we have come across a book so original 

Yo] Xeeption and treatment as this unpretending little 
y —Lloyd’s Paper, 

Wel] ee in an easy, flowing style, the various inciden 


She tranged, and some capital character sketches inte 
80d." City Press. 


[ours DE RIPPIE: A Tale from 
bri 


= oe Life. By Dartow Forsrrr. 1 vol. post 8yo, 
S. 


“« 
Beg Titten in language pure and beautiful, display‘n 
St depth of thought and intensity of feeling.”—Lincoli: 

andard, 

‘ 

Pree les which are wisely invented and well told, 
h ®nt true pictures of life, and which illustrate  a€ 
4n character or the divine conduct, may be pronounced 
all are He who spake as never man spake did not eschew 
ving: for while His parables are made to teach 
With % truth, they have their ground-word in what may, 
an, ut Offence, be denominated fiction. By earthly figure 
thi le, by type and allegory, He explained to man the 
® tal, Which are unseen and eternal. Louis de Rippie is 
to from real life, and to those whose taste incline them 

Omi €r wisdom from this species of literature, we can 

Yolume roth help and enjoyment from this elegant little 
&."—General Baptist Magazine. 


WYVi's END, A Poem, By H. A. 


~ Burnette. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 2s. 


HE ROSARY : A Legend of Wilton 
Ray ey. By Wititam Giipert, Author of “Shirley 
Clot Asylum,” &c. Crown $yo0; 154 pp., toned paper, 

Sen price 3s. 6d. 

On: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street. 


N Now ready, cloth flush, price Three Shillings, 
TS and SENNA. A Carthartic in 


€ven Doses: Moral, Literary, Ed i 

TA OSes: ral, y, ducational 

Prewatic, Political, Religious, Theological. With a 
& “Tiption. 

«cy ttten with much vigour.”—Bookseller, 

Orapy, teR With reckless waste of vigour.”—Daily Tele- 
Ty A 

x Written with childish want of vigour.”—Fun. 

she, Writes with good sense and much force.” —Pub- 

® Circular, 


‘We a Sentiments have a good deal of truth in them. 
Yeser ° i our midst no end of shams and roguery that 
Pointin, Merciless castigation.... He is quite right in 
bese § out the hypocrisy among us, and lashing it to the 


Lo °f his ability." Public Opinion. 


Rdon . 
~22: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C 


ae Edition. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
A OOK for the SORROWFUL; or, 


By th ‘vine ‘Truth in its Relation to Human Sufferings. 
« “A ate Rey, E, Herwoop. 
that, little book is affectionately dedicated to ‘them 
the sou in Zion,’ and in it the cheerin consolations of 
bimscre are most prominently set forth by one who was 
firg of -pccially qualified, by having to pass through the 
Prose ‘fliction. The author has recently died, and the 
frien a ‘dition has been published at the desire of the 
Widow, = the deceased, the profits to be shared by the 
Prefizea children. In the preface to the second edition, 
Day a to the present issue, the author says of the book: 
Work « homas, in his admirable Homilist, called this little 
Ney, 2 heart book.” His description is a true one. 
Nthow, 2% book more thoroughly the out-gushing of an 
deg ang tt.than is this. It was written at a time of 
the ila Varied sorrow. It is more than anything else 
RAieg, Of sorrow, of sanctified sorrow. This sufficiently 
Ong “Ss the nature of the work, which contains chapters 
ang Cine? with the Sorrowful,’ ‘Sorrows of Humanity 
WUrregt;, pt Consolation,” ‘Spiritual Depression,’ ‘ The Re- 
ity. n, illustrated by Spring,’ and ‘The School of Ad- 
ng tues Scriptural and poetical quotations are nume 
rence i “re is an abundance of anecdote and illustrative 
0 the book.” Western Daily Mercury. 
WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, 
And all Booksellers, 


OQ on; 


PATENTED 


IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, 


1868. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


Tun principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvement are— 
“The greatest delicacy or utmost power and brilliancy of tone can be produced immediately by the player 


without the practice and effort that has hitherto been absolutely necessary. 


The extreme simplicity and absence 


of friction ensure this action keeping in order and wearing far longer than the one generally used. Amucb 
more powerful blow is produced than in ordinary pianos, and consequently greater volume and richness of tone.” 


—The Engineer, July 2, 1869. 


‘The Musical Instrument Department, generally one of the most interesting in the whole collection, is 


unusually attractive at the present time, as it contains many newly-patented instruments. 
of these is a piano fitted with a new check repeating action. . . . . 


The most noticeable 
The results obtained by these means are 


eminently satisfactory, being a beautifully light and elastic touch and an instant repetition.”—Morning Post. 


‘* Fulness and power of tone, rapidity of repetition, a melodious sustaining quality of tone, as wellas alight, 
delicate, yet firm, touch are gained by these extremely simple means.”—Practical M echantes’ Journal, July 1, 1869. 


Full particulars of this Invention and Illustrated Price Lists sent upon application. 


SHOW ROOMS:—18, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


STEAM WORKS:—1 ro 4, CHENIES STREET; 


8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET; AND 


3, HERTFORD PLACE. 


CONSTIPATION, 


Hemorrhoids, Cerebral Congestion, Headache, &c., immediately relieved and infallibly cured by 


TAMAR 


INDIEN, 


A Laxative Fruit Lozenge, that is agreeable to take, and never produces pain or irritation. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS; 


And Sold by Messrs. BancLAy & Sons, Farringdon Street, London ; 
And nearly all respectable Chyinists, 
Price 2s. 3d. per Box (by post 2s. 6d.), each bearing the Government Stamp and M. Grition’s Signature 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wis THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEAN E’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety 
of style and finish. 


DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 


manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish-covers in Sets, 18s. to 78s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 
21s., new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 
sell’s and other Patent Improvements. 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed Patterns 
in Glass andjBronze ; Three-light Glass, 
from 63s. 


Sets, 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath 
Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 
approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in iron and Brass, with Bed- 
ding of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Gar- 
den Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of the 
best material. 


Established A.D. 1700. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST-FREE 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. @, xine wituram-streen, LONDON BRIDGE. 


Patent Mid Glove 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY, 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 
OITY, LONDON. 


Manu facturers of Silk Hosiery 


8, Eb@licutely Perfumed: 


‘Wheeler & Co.’8 
GLOVES, 
| Haye been celebrated for half.a 
century for ete of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 
Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen's 
4s. 8d, FAT Gloves post free. ze Bree 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. +9 
¢ Anblegant assortment of Glove 
>} Boxes Buitable fox presents. 


TRADE MARK. 
Ladies and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s, 6d. per Pair, 


MINIATURE BROUGHAMS, 


Single and Circular Fronted, Let on Hire for 
Three Years at Forty Guineas per Annum, after 
which they become the property of the Hirer. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
also applies to Landaus at Fifty Guineas, and 
Waggonettes with moveable heads at from 
Twenty-five Guineas per Annum. 


THE DENMARK PHAETON, 
as built for H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
contains four persons comfortably, is light and 
strong, and can be made to suit any sized cob or 
pony, price 22 guineas, 

NESS BROTHERS, 
Coach and Harness Makers, 
3, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
Drawings on application. 


pt i<n) 


READINGS 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NOISELESS WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Modérate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 

Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 
Hire. 


FOR 


INDIGESTION, 


BILIOUS, 
In BOXES at 1s, 144. 


AND 


LIVER 
—] COMPLAINTS, 


2s, 9d., 48, 6d., & 11s, 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NG OTHER 


LOOK T0 YOUR TEETH. 


R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 
Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebratea 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised ase, at 5s. 4 tooth, 
and £210s.aset. These teeth are mo natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive,—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consultation Free. 


h R. A. ESKELL’S MODERN 

DENTISTRY: its Principles and Practice. Post 
free for seven stamps, of Simpkin, Marshal], and Co., 
Stationers’-hall-court ; or of the Author, 8, Grosvenor- 
street, Grosvenor-square. 


‘In every way worthy of perusal.”—Standard, Aug. 13. 

‘* Should be read by every one.”—Post, Aug. 16th. 

“‘Sensibly written, and in a spirit of fairness.”—Star, 
Aug. 12th. 

“Intended as a guide, by an experienced practitioner.”— 
Morning Advertiser, Aug. 5th. 

“Cleverly written, full of useful information.”—Observer, 
Aug. 16. 


‘*May be perused with a large amount of profit.”—Court 
Journal, Aug. 1st, &c. 


REY HAIR RESTORED to its 
ORIGINAL COLOUR by the only Nourisher 
patronised by Royalty, and guaranteed as containing 
neither Lead, Silver, Copper, Mercury, or any other Poisons 
so generally used. See Dr. W. B. Herepath’s, F.R.S., 
Report.—Particulars forwarded, on receipt of stamped 
envelope, by W. H. COCKELL, Manufacturing Chymist, 
21, Cousin-lane, Upper Thames-street. Upwards of 1,000 
Testimonials can be seen at the above address. 


DR. ABERNETHY’S TOOTH 
PASTE 


js the most effectual preservative for 

the Teeth and Gums. It gives a pearl-like whiteness, 
prevents decay, imparts sweetness to the breath, eradicates 
tartar, keeps the Gums firm and healthy, and, if used daily, 
will prevent Toothache. Its valuable properties have 
obtained its exclusive selection by the Royal Family and 
many of the Aristocracy. 


Prepared and Sold by THOMAS HITCHCOCK, Dentist, 
90, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Price 1s. 9d. per pot. 


BEAls GOUT AND RHEUMATIO 
PILLS. 
Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the scienc 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: fo 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance; 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion preclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age, 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist 


UGS, FLEAS, and all INSECTS 
instantly destroyed by using McDOUGALL’S DIS 
INFECTING and INSECT SOAP, the best for Household 
and Scouring Purposes. Free from Poison, Household, 6d.; 
scouring, 4d. perlb. Sold everywhere. — McDOUGALL 
BROTHERS, London, 11, Arthur-street, West E.C, 
Manchester, Port-street. 


| AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.— 

FEMALE COMPLAINTS, although incident to 
every woman, are often neglected from motives of delicacy, 
until they bring on a number of disorders that the best 
medical aid will fail to cure. They arise from disorder or 
debility of the system. Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills may not 
only be safely taken in all such cases, but ensure in most 
instances certain cure. The most delicate female may use 
them, with a certainty of relief. 

Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. 


WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Diseases 
of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organi- 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 
plaints one of the best medicines known. ‘ 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
74d., Is. lid., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
3, Crane-court, Fleet-street. London, and may be had of all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors, Sent free to any part of 
the kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and'closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may bo 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &o. 


HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 1és, each, Postage, 6d 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer 228, Piccadilly, London 
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Yt EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 

any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
or Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Est:blished 1820. Cash only. 


PEERS CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
cherter-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies, Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms, Ready Money. 


[5 EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 


Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 


value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer: : 


street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same Name. 


\ RS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 
street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrs. 
Emanuel is enabled t» give 50 per cent.more than any other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscellaneous property, 
&c. Allletters and parcels addressed as above. Cash re- 
mitted by return by Post-office Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences, 


HE GOVERNESSEY’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


DENTAL SURGERY. 
R. ESKELL, the Author of ‘‘ Pure 


Dentistry, and What it Does for Us;” “ Painless 
Tooth Extraction; or, Anwsthesia Locally Applied ;” 
*Dental Surgery: a Practical Treatise;” ‘‘ Modern Den- 
tistry: its Principles and Practice,” &c¢., may be CON 
SULTED DAILY, as hitherto, from Ten to Four o’clock 
at his only residence, 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square 
a few doors from Bond-street). 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES &c. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water, It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants, Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 


Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Invento and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


THE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICE. 
MILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 


LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak well. 


Tostimonial No. 845,—Jenny Lrxp writes: “I confirm 
the testimony already so general.” 


Testimonial No, 621.—Lovisa Pyne writes: “1 have 
benefited much from the use of them.” 

Testimonial No. 598.—Sir Micuaen Cosra writes: ‘I am 
glad to give my testimonial to their efficiency,” 

Testimonial 4,126.—ARcunisnor Mannixg writes: “I 
approve very highly of them.” 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stor its decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 

1 chords. 
Maan in Boxes at 6d., 18., and 2s. 6d. each; post free for 
8, 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 


Biackfriars-road London, and all Chemists, 


“HOWE” SEWING MACHINES. 
ARE ADAPTED FOR ALL KINDS OF FAMILY SEWING, 


And to the use of SEAMSTRESSES, DRESS- 
MAKERS, TAILORS, MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, SKIRTS, CLOAKS, MAN- 
TILLAS, HATS, CAPS, CORSETS, BOOTS and 
SHOES, ARMY CLOTHING, UPHOLSTERING, 
CARRIAGE TRIMMING, LINEN GOODS, UM- 
BRELLAS, PARASOLS, &c., &. They will 


STITCH, QUILT, GATHER, HEM, FELL, 


BRAID, CORD, BIND, 


And perform every species of Sewing; making a 
beautiful stitch, alike on both sides of the fabric 


sewn. 


64, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.; 67, BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL. 


THE 


“VOWEL WASHING MACHINE.” 


All who wish to reap the 
Jull value of these Machines 
must read and follow the few 
simple Directions for their 
Use. Those who do _ this, 
whether rich or poor—that is. 
with Large Machines,or Small 
Machines, for hand-power or 
steam-power — value them. 
and unreservedly recommen 
them; as their Sale—now 
universal—and_ the 95 Silver 
Medals and Money Prizes 
awarded to them fully prove. 
The best Family Sizes are 
“Vowel A;” 31. 10s., with 
8 extra strong India - rubber 
= Wringer, 51. 12s.; and ‘‘ Vowel 

E,” 8l. 8s., which combines 

ae Washing, Wringing, and 
Mangling. Trial allowed. See 
New Catalogue, 64 pages, free by post. 


BRADFORD & CO., 63, Fleet St., London. 


MANCHESTER, AND DUBLIN. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


We respectfully solicit a visit to our newly- 
enlarged Show Rooms, where ladies will find 
the best selection in London of English and 
American Sewing Machines, which may be 
seen at work, and thoroughly tested before 
purchase. We have lately introduced a New 
Hand lLock-stitch Machine, ‘‘THr Roya 
ALFRED,” which is pronounced the perfection 
of a Hand-Sewing Machine—Simple, Silent, 
a Good Worker, Neat in Design, and more 
Convenient in Shape than any other made. 
Intending purchasers should see this before 
deciding upon any other Machine. Price 
Complete, with all extras and neat Case, 5/. 


PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 


BRADFORD &CO,,63, Fleet St.,London. 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE” 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


NEWEST, SIMPLEST, BEST. 


Guaranteed to doa Wider Range of Work without Change than any hitherto 
Introduced. 


41, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
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Dublin, 1865. Paris, 1867. 


“THE SIMPSON” NEW LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 
For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival. 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Household Furniture. 
Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 


Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


THE “SINGER” “new ramcy” SEWING MACHINES 


All Sw THE LOCK-STITCH and the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH 
(Work by HAND and TREADLE, and in a PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING). 


The most complete with new improvements for every variety of Plain and 


in every class of Sewing. 


EDINBURGH 
GLASGOW... ceeere 


ing, Patent TUCK-MAR 
Oram STINES for esting BUTTON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use 


tH Lonpon.. 8, Newington Causeway. 
Paeoot! veeees 21, Bold Street. 
MANCHESTER .... 105, Market Street. 
NEWCASTLE..-+++ 58, Northumberlant St. 
.... 107, Prince’s Street. 
65, Buchanan Street. 
LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


KER, and other valuable accessories. 


far_ 59,629 Machines sold during one year, ending December 
me euliar simplicity of these Machines enables anyoneto acquire their perfect 


use in a few hours. 


Illustrated Price List Post Free. 
Chief Office in the United Kingdom—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

DUNDEE.... 49, Reform Street. 
DvuBLIN.... 69, Grafton Street. 
BELFAST '., 7, Donegal Square. 
ABERDEEN . 46, George Street. 
BRIsToL .. 19, High Street. 
LreEps .... 1, Commercial Street. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET 


8-AP 70 
Ney 
75 . =OY 


RICE FLOUR IS NOT CORN FLOUR. 


CAUTION. 


BROWN AND POLSON were the 
first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in main- 
taining its reputation, which is liable to 
be discredited by the unwarrantable ap- 
propriation of the name to articles of a 
different character, prepared, as in one 
prominent instance, from Rice. ‘ 
The Public, itis hoped, will discriminate 
between articles bearing a false name and 
Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, which is 
prepared solely from Maize or Indian 


HEAP FANCY DRESSES.—A new 

and choice Stock for the Autumn. Scotch Ser8 

Linseys, Camlettes, Alpacas, Mohairs, English and Foreig® 
Reps, Poplinettes, &c. 


@ 
We have during the dull Season purchased several lars 


Manu 


offer from 2s. 9d. to 6s. 9d. the Dress of 12 yards. Also ® 
Stock of useful Mourning and Half-Mourning Dress® 
from 2s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. the Dress. 

Patterns post free to any address. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


et 
HEAP SILKS and VELVETS —Rich 


Black, Glacés and Gros Grains—best Makers—P th 
bright Silks, 1s. 113d. to 8s. 6d. a-yard. Special cheap 10"? 
full 24 inches wide, 2s. 11}d. and 3s, l1d., worth at leas 
one shilling a-yard more. 


Black Satins, Gros Royals, Ducapes, Baratheas, and othe 
useful Makes, proportionateiy cheap. 


Remains of Summer Stock of plain and fancy coloured 
Silks from 20 to 30 per cent. reduction, commenciDs = 
23s. 6d. the Dress of twelve yards. We are also clearing Oy 
all remnants of Coloured Silks at 1s. 113d, The prices nav 
been 2s. 11d., 3s. lld., and 4s. 11d. a-yard. Rich Lyon 
and Spitalfields Velvets—Stock for the autumn—about } 
per cent. cheaper than last year’s prices, from 33. 6d. 
15s. 9d. A large Stock, and splendid assortment. 


Velveteens for Jackets and Costumes, 1s. 64d. and 1s. ie 
a-yard ; superior soft finish, almost equal to the best sil 
2s, 64d. and 2s. 11}d., all 27 inches wide. 


Patterns sent into the country post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


[)RESSMAKING. — Mrs, PHILLIPS 
begs to inform LADIES that she has Removed be 
ECONOMICAL DRESS-MAKING ESTABLISHMEN 

to 23, PARK-TERRACE, Regent’s-park. Every advan 

is offered to Ladies studying economy. Dresses made cS 

from 7s. 6d.—23, Park-terrace, Regent’s-park. 


WHAT can be a Greater SOLACE 


toa POOR MARRIED WOMAN on the eve of Bet 
confinement than the knowledge that she will have all tb 3 
required medical attendance and medicine without es 
necessity for her removal from home, or for trenching ° , 


the hard and often scanty earnings of herself oF 
husband ? 


THE ROYAL MATERNITY 
CHARITY (Established 1767) is a LYING ze 

CHARITY under the Patronage of Her Most Gracie’ 
Majesty the QUEEN, for providing gratuitous modicy 
assistance for poor married women at their own homes 
the time of their confinement, on the recommendatio? 
subscribers. 

1,442 women were thus assisted last year. 1 

The applicants are exceedingly numerous, and addition® 
subscribers are greatly needed. 

‘*In this Charity no applicant is ever refused for W® 
room ; all London is the Charity’s hospital, and every § 


a ward.”—Duke of Argyll’s speech at the Charity’s 
tenary Festival, 1857. 


The Co-operation of LADIES, in support of an 1 
tion so peculiarly deserving their consideration, is ear? 


solicited. 
J. SEABROOK, Secret#'Y 
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Office, 31, Finsbury-square, 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL'S 
LADIES’ BOOTS, 


BEAUTIFULLY MADE, AND MODERATE IN P RICE 


Prepared Kid Walking Boots, Elastic or Button, Fa 
Toes, Military Heels, 16s. 6d. New designs in Ena tic 
or Glove Kid for Croquet or Promenade, 218. Elas 
House Boots, Soft Mock Kid or Satinette, 5s. 6d 

A single pair free to any part of the kingdom by 
post, on receipt of paper pattern of Sole, and P. O. 
price, with Sixpence additional. Catalogues post free 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 2 
OWNCEBY’S PORT WINE £% 
INVALIDS, as analyzed by Dr. Hassall, and 
nounced ‘‘a thoroughly good wine, generous and resi Y 
tive.” 36s. per doz., bottles included.—_POWNCEB 
CO., 356, Oxford-street, W. 
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THE WANZER LooK-sTitc 
L SEWING MACHINES 


The Wanzer Family Machine .. .. £9 9 
The Little Wanzer Hand Machine .. 4 4 
Ditto, to work by hand or foot .. 5 6 


The success of these new Machines has been un 
dented and the Company, having erected an 4‘ @ 
large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete thelt oF - 
which they have hitherto been unable to do. Lists" 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
4, Great Portland-street, W. 


HE 55s. HAND-SEWING MACHIN 
(AMERICAN MACHINE). eh: 
TREADLE Maca 6 
Excelsior ++ +* %¢ 16 
Britannia .- °° 
SS (Daven 43 18 
Oty st. oe 8° 
Ehiptic, from °° r 15 
Belgravia... ** g 0 
Grover & BakeF++ g 0 
Alexandra .. ** g 0 
2 aaa oe 1°40 “4 
orence.. «+ *" 40 
Wheeler & Wilson * 1aker 
Machines by every z 


Oo 
§, SMITH & CO., 4, CHARLES-STREET, § 


(Four doors from Oxford-street 
rast 
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